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Diſcourſe to His Majeſty, p. 2, I. 2, for a 
read an. p. 8, laſt line but one, for and read or. 
P- 9 1. 18, dele either. p. 24 line 1, for Land- 
ſcapes, Animals, read Landſcapes, Sea-preces, Ani- 
mals. p. 26 1. 1, for Le Bran read Le Brun. 


Dedication. After the Word Wet-Nurſes, add, 
not to mention Surgeons that live at the Golden Ball, 


_ Preface. Page 22, I. 28, for Lacoon read 
Laocom. p. 26 l. 19, for Anquaintance, r. Ac- 


quaintanee. 


| Remarks. Page g J. 1, dele the ſhort Period 


that begins with Neither and ends with Latter. P. 
17 1.4, for ſay read Jays. P. 24 laſt Line, for 
ig read in. p. 86, |. 1, for Plural read Singu- 
lar. P. 102 Lines 13 and 22, for Triffle read 
Trifle. P. 106 l. 1, for Ibid. read Hay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pop:. P. 110, «th Line 
from the Bottom, for the uſing read than the uſing. 
P. 118 l. 9, for of employing, read of the Em- 
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To THE KING. 
1 | 


$+$$S$S$SS$OUR MAJESTY having 
* + F® lately been pefter'd with certain 
+ Y + Petitions, of which it is hard 7 
* ſay whether they ſhew. moſt o 
224538 8 or of Infolence in the Pe- 
titioners, & being perhaps doom'd 
to be peſter' d with ſeveral more, I take the Op- 
rtunity of mixing with the Crowd, to make 
— Majeſty a Provolal or two, to e 
imagine, your giving a fayourable Ear wauld 
be for the Benefit of Society, | N 
My firſt Propoſal is that your Majeſty would 
at ſome leiſure Hour take it into Conſideration 
whether it might not be proper to eſtabliſh in- 
London an Academy of the Nature of that of 


the Belles Lettres at Paris, and of ſeveral in Taly. 
This ſeems to be a Thing extremely wanted a- 
mong us. Our Language, as has been often 
obſerved, is manly and expreſſive ; but our 

797 Writers 
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(i.) 

Writers abound with Incorrectneſſes and Bar- 
bariſms: for which ſuch a Eſtabliſhment might 
ma great Meafure be a Cure. 
I ſhall take the Liberty of mentioning fome 
Part of the Plan, on which I have been thinking 
fuch an Academy might not improperly be 
formed ;. not as preſuming to offer in any wiſe a 
Plan to be followed ; but as being conſcious that 
the Schemes of Perſons of inferior Abilities 
contain now and then a Hint that is approved of 

by better Heads. +23 

In my Reveries then on the GR T heve 
thought that this Academy might be, compoſed 
of fifty Perfons. In that of Paris there are but 
forty ; which Number may be fufficient where 
the Members are all Tnkabitants' of the Place, 
as I take it they are there. But it might not be 
an ill Compliment (nor perhaps more than Good- 
manners would require) to admit fome Gentle- 
men from our Univerſities; eight for Inſtance 
from Oxford and fix from Cambridge. The 
Reaſon of my pitching upon a ſmaller Number 
from Cambridge than from Oxford, is not my 
luppofing the Gentlemen of that ring f to 

ave lefs Merit than thoſe of this, but the Uni- 
_ *verſity's being confiderably ſmaller. Of theſe 
fourteen Members, four from Oxford and three 
from Cambridge ' ſhould be Heads of Houfes (for 
it would be hard if four out of five-and- twenty 
and three out of ſeventeen, who are all appoint- 
ed ſuch for their ſuppoſed Learning and Parts, 
thould not be worthy of being admitted into this 
Academy 


(i.) 


Academy) and the whole eight fromOxford and 
fix from Cambridge ſhould be choſen by the Gen- 
tlemen of their reſpective Univerſities (refiding 
there) from Doctors down to Maſters of Arts, 
Upon the Death of any one, another ſhould be 
choſen in the ſame Manner. The thirty-fix ſup- 


* 


poſed to reſide in London ſhould be firſt nomi- 


nated by the Sovereign; after which, the Mem- 
bers themſelves, upon any Death, ſhould fill up 
the Vacancy, as is practiſed at Paris. I mean 
that theſe thirty-ſix alone ſhould up : for, 
as they would have no Vote in chuſing Members 
from the Univerſities, it would not be reaſonable 
for theſe to interfere in chuſing Members re- 
ſident in Londa: 


The ſecond Thing I take the Liberty of pro- 


pofing to your Majeſty, is to conſider whether 
there might not be found out a much more ex- 
peditious Method of teaching Languages than 
any hitherto practiſed, and at the ſame Time 
much leſs unpleaſant to the Learner. . i make 
not the leaſt Doubt there might. The univer- 
{al Method of teaching, or pretending to teach, 
Latin and Greek is, in particular, ſo very ab- 
ſurd that I can never think of it without Aſton- 
iſhment, 
The Generality of Boys, who paſs five, fix, 
or ſeven Years at School, are ſo very imperfect 
even in the Latin Tongue (not to ſpeak of the 
Greek) at their coming away, that they might 
almoſt as well be entirely ignorant of it. When 
they are grown up, they know ſtill leſs of it than at 
A a gn 
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(- Iv) 
their leaving theSchool, becauſenot underſtanding 
it wellenough, whenthey come away, tocompre- 
hend a Latin Author with Eaſe, 10 as to read 
him with any ſort of Pleaſure, they entirely 
neglect the Language from that Time, and con- 
ſequently forget ſome Part even of the little they | 
once knew. Some few indeed, who are fond of * 
Books, and have a good deal of Leiſure, punn | 
Tue the Study of it after leaving the School, and j 
come to underſtand it well, But the Number ö 
of theſe is very ſmall. 


Now the Reaſon of their learning ſo little at N 
School is that, properly ſpeaking, they are not 7 
taught, but are left, in a Manner, to find out e- f 
very Thing themſelves. The Grammar, with 

which they begin, conſiſts of dry Rules, which j 


young Boys don't well underſtand even when 

they have learnt them by Heart : for, in ſhort, | I 

theſe Rules are delivered in a conciſe and ob- 3 

ſcure Way, not well adapted to the Capacity of ff 

Children: and yet a conſiderable Time is com- | 

monly ſpent in thus learning them by Heart.— 1 

This 1s called a Foundation. f 
After this, a Dictionary and one of the eafi- 

eft Latin Authors are put into their Hands. By 

the Help of this Dictionary and of the confuſed | 

Knowledge they have of the Rules they have 1 

gone through, they are to render this Author in- ( 

to Engliſh; and a few Lines are given for every 

Leſſon: in which Leſſon, after hammering 

their Brains about it for an Hour or two, even 

your bright Boys are commonly very imperſect, 
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and, as to to your dull ones, they have little or 
no Conception of the Meaning of the Writer. 
When they have gone through a Part of this 
Book, a more difficult one is given them, with 
which they make almoſt as dreadful Work. as 
with the firſt : for, though by this 'Time they. 
| know a very ſmall Matter more of the Langu- 
age than they did, yet the ſuperior Difficulty 
4 of the Stile is perhaps equal, or nearly equal, to 
| that additional Knowledge. | | | 
- In this Manner they paſs from one Author to a 
0 a more difficult one, for five, fix, ſeven Years, | ? 


or more, till they have gone through the moſt - * 
difficult ones of all: and then, truly, they are 5 
ſuppoſed to be Latin Scholars. And yet their 7 
7 Knowledge of the Language, after all this Time | | 
| painfully ſpent, is ſuperficial and confuſed. I =_: 
| i ſpeak of Boys in general: for ſome few come 1 
18 to underſtand well not only Latin, but even 
| Greek, before they leave the School. 
| | Now I make no doubt that the Cauſe J have 


|. aſſigned, is the real Cauſe of their making fo 

; very little Progreſs, viz. the ſmall Aſſiſtance 
they receive fromthe Mafter, and the being left, 
as it were, to find out every Thing themſelves. . 

| - The Method, in which French is taught, is 


far from being ſo abſurd as that of teaching La- 
- tin and Greek: for Dialogues are put into the 
Scholars' Hands, where they have the French 
on one Side, and the Engliſh on the other; which 
is very right. But then theſe Dialogues conſiſt 
almoſt entirely of common Phraſes relating to 


1 : 
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the moſt familiar Objects, and take in but a 

ſmall Part of the Language. A Man may be 

Maſter of all the Dialogues that are to be met 

with in French Grammars, and yet not be able to E 

underſtand well even an eaſy French Author. ; 

And, though the Maſter may now and then read 1 

other Books with his Scholar, and explain 3 

every Thing as he goes along, theſe Leſſons are 4 

ſo ſhort and ſo ſeldom repeated that they are of 

little Uſe. Accordingly, we ſee that not one in 

five of thoſe, who learn French of a Maſter, at- 

tains more than a very trifling Knowledge of the 

Language. Bring a By, that has been taught 

French at one of our great Boarding-Schools, 

into a Company of French People, and he will 

be as much in a Maxe, to uſe an Expreſſion of 

Congreve's, as a Dog in a Dancing- School. He 

will not comprehend a twentieth Part of the » 

Converſation. Nay, he will comprehend but 

little of it, even ſuppoſing him to know what 

Words are uttered. But this he will be almoſt 

entirely ignorant of : for, ſrom the rapid Man- 

her in which theſe People pronounce, a Manner 

ſo very different from what his Maſter uſed while 

he was teaching him, he will not perhaps be able 

to catch one Word in three or four. 

Now, if the Account, that I have given, be 

A juſt one, (and that it is ſo l am perſuaded No- 

Þody will deny, that is not very ignorant of the 

Matter, or very difingenuous) is it not greatly 

to be lamented that ſo way" of the Years of 
10 


Youth ſhould be ſpent to ſo little Purpoſe? 
FO | Were 
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Were theſe Years (it is true) paſſed in a Man- 


ner pleaſant to themſelves, while they make ſo 


trifling an improvement, it would be ſomething, 
and their loſs of Time in Regard to the future 
Part of their Life would be the leſs to beregretted. 


But this is not the Caſe, Theſe Years are ſpent 


not only unprofitably, but unhappily. We 
may talk what we will, when we are grown 
up, of the enviable Condition of young Boys 
and Girls, and wiſh to be as free from Anxiety 


as they are. We forget, for the moſt Part, what 


we formerly endured, and recolle& Nothing but 
the pleaſant Circumſtances of the Time that is 
paſt. All Stages of Life have their Pains and 
their Conveniencies : and, if Children are free 
from the Cares that corrode the Hearts of the 
Adult, they have Pains of their own, that bring 
their Condition to a Level with that of their El- 
ders. The Dread of Apparitions, Subjection 
to their Parents and Inſtructors, and the Diffi- 
culty they find in apprehending what they are 
appointed to learn, are a large. Drawback from 
'the Happineſs that we commonly allow them. 
If then a Method could be found of teaching 
Languages (the learning of which is ſo perplex- 
ing to Youth) that ſhould be far more expedi- 
tious and effective, and at the ſame Time far 
leſs unpleaſant, than the Methods hitherto in 
Uſe, ought it not to be univerſally adopted, as 
not only leſſening the Pain endured in the early 
Part of Life, but likewiſe increaſing the Plea- 
{ure of the ſubſequent Parts? For a thorough or 
1 | a Com- 
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a competent Knowledge of thoſe Languages 
muſt certainly be more uſeful and afford more 
Pleaſure than a ſuperficial and confuſed one. 
Now whether the following Plan, which was | 
lately: formed fon teaching the French Tongue, g 
is not a rational one, and whether the Latin and 
Greek, and all other Languages ought not to | 
bde taught in much the ſame Way, is ſubmitted 4, 
to all Perſons of Underſtanding, who will en- | 
deavour to diveſt themſelves of Prejudice for old 
Cuſtoms. bs ; | 
The Plan is this. To eſtabliſh a School in 2 1 
large Room, capable of holding a great Num- 
ber of People; ſuch, for Inſtance, as an Auc- 
tion-Room. As many Scholars may be admit- 
ted as the Room will conveniently allow. They 
are to have three (or perhaps four) Leſſons eyery 
Weck. Each Leſſon is to hold two Hours and 
2 Half. The firſt Quarter of an Hour is to be 
for the Inſtruction of Beginners, and is to be 
employed in telling them the French for ſuch 
and ſuch Words. LDhe Englith Word is to be | j 
delivered firſt: then the French Word of the 
ſame Signification : and as ſoon as it is pro- 
nounced, it is to. be: ſpelt to them. If it be a 
Subſtantive, they are to be told whether it is 
maſculine or feminine. If an Adjective, they 
are to be told both the maſculine Gender and the 
feminine; and both the Genders are to be ſpelt 
to them. I 43; | 
After this, fome entertaining and inſtructive 
Author is to bs read for two Hours. A Sen- 
rence 
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tence is to be firſt read in Engliſh” by an Eng- 
liſhman. Then the ſame Sentence in French by 


a Frenchman. 

The laſt Quarter of an Hour is to be employ- 
ed in delivering Rules, and informing the Scho- 
lars of ſuch Pecullarities in the French Tongue 
as it may be ſuppoſed many Perſons even toler- 
wy verſed therein may yet be ignorant of, _ 


The Authors that are read are to be (as has 
been ſaid above) inſtructive or amuſing, and 
are to conſiſt chiefly of Hiſtory ; moral Diſ- 


courſes that are at the ſame Time ingenious and 


eaſy, ſuch as Addiſon's ſerious Spectators ; hu- 


morous ones, ſuch as his Spectators upon low 
trivial Subjects; natural Hiſtory, ſuch as Nature 
Diſplayed; and Books that treat of the Sciences 


in an entertaining Manner, ſuch as Fontenelle's 


Plurality of Worlds: in ſhort,. whatever is either 


innocently diverting, or whatever is inſtructive, 
and at the ſame Time ſo am th 
Attention of the Hearers. With Regard. to 
Hiſtory, it will be ſufficient to ſelect only the. 
moſt remarkable and ftriking Events of that cf. 
other Nations. But a greater Part of that of 
our own Country ought to be known. Herein 
the Bulk of the Nation is moſt grofily ignorant: 
and to this Ignorance is in a great Meaſure to, be 
aſcribed the Ferment that ſo many Fools axe at. 
preſent raiſing throughout the Kingdom in Be- 


— 


> 


balf of a deſpicable Pretender to Patriotiſm, 


and the filly Notion of his Rejection from the 
Houſe of Commons being (to ule their favours. 
5M | 4 n . ee einn ita 


ſing as to fix the 


(x.) 
ite Expreſſion) one of the ng alarming Circum- 
fances that ever happened. Were they to read 
the Engliſh Hiſtory, they would ſee how many 
Circumſtances it contains infinitely more alarm- 
ang than the not indulging the ignorant, perverſe, 
and brutiſhly unmanerly Freeholders of a ſcore 
of our Counties in their Endeavours to force in- 
to the Senate a Man, whoſe fitting there, con- 
fidering the Cauſe for which he was ſo juſtly ex- 
pelled ſeven Years ago, would, in all Probabi- 
lity, bring upon the Britiſh Throne and Admini- 
* tration the Contempt of all Europe. 
1 I ſubmit it (as I ſaid before) to all unpreju- 
$8 diced Perſons of Underſtanding, whether the a- 
1 bove Method of teaching foreign Languages is 
not a rational one, and likely to prove far more 
| | ſpeedy and efficacious, and at the ſame Time 
3 far leſs perplexing than what has been hitherto 
| in uſe. It is to be conſidered too that, while it 
teaches Words, it likewiſe teaches Things, which 
s of ſtill much greater Conſequence : and Youth 
inſtructed in this Manner would be more know- 
ing - conſiderably ſo—by fifteen or fixteen Y ears 
of Age than nine Perſons in ten, even of ſuch 
an Education as till now has been called good, 
have hitherto been as long as they have lived. 


There is one Thing that I forgot to mention, 1 
in ſpeaking of teaching French and other fo- I 
reign Languages. Some Part of the Time 
ought to be allotted for the Foreigner to deliver 
twice over the Sentences he reads; once in a 
flow, diſtinct Manner; the other in a rapid Way, 

| and 
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and as faſt as any of his Countrymen may ever 
be ſuppoſed to talk. For want of this, accord- 
ing to what I obſerved of the Boy from the 
Boarding-School, though the Learner under- 
ſtood the Language ever ſo well when ſpoken 
ſlowly, he would comprehend but little of the 

Converſation ih the Company of thoſe whofe 
Mother-tongue it was. 

The Latin and Greek ought moſt certainly, as 
well as the modern Tongues, to be taught b 
telling the Scholars every Thing. But the Dit. 
ference, in Regard to Form, of theſe two Lan- 
guages from the modern ones requires a more 
tedious Method. 

The Scholars may be divided into three Claſ- 
ſes. I ſhould think that Number ſuffictent. The 
loweſt Claſs muſt be told even the minuteſt 
Things. I ſhall take the two firſt Lines of the 
EN EI D, to explain myſelf. | 

The Maſter firſt reads to the Scholars theſe 
two Lines. 7 

Arma Virumgue cano, Troje qui primus ab Oris 

Italiam, Futo profugus, Lavinaquè venit 

Littora. | ROE 
Then he gives the general Senſe of. them in 
Engliſh, I fing of Arms, and of the Man, the 
firſt who, impell'd by a Decree of Heaven, hav- 
ing left the Coaſts of Troy, ſail'd to Italy and the 
Lavinian Shore, He then conſtrues them Word 
by Word. Cano Jing of, Arma Arms, que and, 
Virum the Man, qui who, primus the firft, profu- 
us being driven, Tato by Heaven, or Deſtim, ve- 

| waar 
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nit came, ab Oris from the Coafts, Troje of 
Troy, in Italiam to Italy, (the Prepaſition IN 
is here ſuppoſed) que and, Lavina Littora the La- 
vinian Shores. Then he tells them what part of 
Speech each Word is, and what it's Office is, 
and declines the Nouns and conjugates the Verbs. 
Cano is a Verb active of the third Conjugation. It 
is the firſt Perſon ſingular of the preſent Tenſe of the 
mndicative Mood. Arma is a Noun SubKantive of 
the third Declenſion and of the neuter Gender. It 
is in the accufative Caſe of the plural Num- 
ber. This Word has no fingular Number. The 
nominative Cafe is Arma, the genitive Armorum, 
the dative Armis. Que is a Conjunction copulative 
between Arma and Virum. Firum is a Noun du. 
ftantive of the ſecond Declenfion. It is the aceuſative 
Caſe of the ſingular Number. The Nominative is 

Vir, the Genitive Viri, the Dative Viro, Sc. 
In this Manner he explains every Word, and 

then proceeds to the next Sentence. 

I am convinced that Boys inſtructed thus would 
learn more (and with ſome Degree of Pleaſure) 
in one Year than has been hitherto learnt in Mi- 
ſery in three or four: for it may juſtly be called 
tſery to be everlaſtingly puzzled; and this is 
certainly the Cafe with Boys at a Latin and 
Greek School. I would gladly know what 
Spell there is in theſe two Languages, that we 
ſhould be ſet to learn them in a more perplexing 
Way than other Languages. are learnt, Or what 
is there in the Nature of Language in general, 
that ſhould make it neceſſary to teach it in a 
Manger different from that in which all other 
+ | 'Things 
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Things are taught? wiz. By the Teacher's 
ſhewing the Learner every, even the minuteſt, 
Circumſtance, without any more to-do? What 
Sort of an Army ſhould we have, if Corporals 
and Serjeants, inſtead of ſhewing Recruits their 
Exerciſe, ſhould give them myſterious Rules in 
writing to learn it by? The poor Bumpkins 
would regret their Day-labour and. the 'Trades 
from which they had run away, as being leſs 
Hardſhips than thoſe confounded Rules, and 
would run away again, though they knew them- 
{elves liable to be ſhot for ſo doing. And if 
Shoemakers were to take the ſame. Method to 
inſtruct their Prentices, the next Generation 
would be crippled. ' ed COL TIED 

The Maſter, in teaching the ſecond Claſs, 
need not be quite ſo minute. - It would be ſuffi- 
cient to ſay ſuch a Word is a Verb neuter ſuch a 
_ Conjugation. It is in ſuch a Tenſe of ſuch a Mood ; 
without mentioning the Perſon or Number. Such 
a Word is a Noun Subſtantive of ſuch a Declenfion. 
It is in the Ablative Caſe ; without going through 
all the preceding Caſes  _ 

With the third Claſs, he need only conftrue, 
without mentioning the Parts of Speech, which 
theſe Scholars muſt be ſuppoſed to know. In- 
deed, if any uncommon and irregular Word oc- 
curs, he may take Notice of it. | 

Now theſe Inſtructions are in Lieu of the 
Pains that Scholars are uſed to take by them- 
ſelves in all Schools, to learn their Leſſon. 

When the Maſter has gone through this 3 
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ſon, the Scholars fit down and conſider it. 

and by they are called out again, to conſtrue it, 
and to do every Thing that the Maſter did be- 
fore: And this they certainly will do much bet- 


ter than if they had employed in the endeavour- 


ing to unravel it in the Way hitherto in Uſe, fix 
or ſeven Times the Time that the Maſter took 
11 2 CL l AE 
With the loweſt Claſs, with whom the Maſ- 
ter is the moſt circumſtantial, eight or ten Lines 
would be ſufficient for a Leſſon. With the 1e- 
vond, fixteen or eighteen. But with the third 
Claſs, where he loſes no Time in declining and 
conjugating, he may go through fifty-five or 
fixty. And each Claſs may have two Leſſons 


ina Morning, and two in the Afternoon. 


The Taſk at Night ſhould, I think, be an 
eaſy one, that their Learning may not, by coſt- 
ing them too much Pains, become diſguſtful. 
For the inferior Scholars, a few of the Grammar 
Rules every Night; and for the upper ones a 


few of the ſame Rules twice a Week, and four 


Times a Week eight or ten Lines of Engliſh 
turned into Latin. I mean into Proſe. The 
ſetting Boys to make Latin Verſes is one of the 

eateſt of Abſurdities. If any Boy has, or thinks 
he has, a Talent for Poetry, and had rather 
tranſlate into Verſe than into Proſe, let him. 
Bat, as to the making Poets of thoſe whom Na- 
ture has not made ſo, one might as well attempt 
to turn Brick and Mortar into Gold. 


There is no neceſſity at all for Boys to 
| | have 


( ) 


have gone through their Grammar, nor through 
any Part of it, before they begin to read Au- 
thors : but they may enter upon both at once. 
Don't Children underſtand their Mother-tongue 
long before they hear of Grammar? The great- 


eſt Part of the Nation never hear of it at all. 


If a Man were with a ſerious Countenance to 
alk a Servant-Wench, that is ſtanding at a 


Door, what a Noun Adjective is, and 


whether fuch a Verb governs a Dative or an 


Accuſative Caſe, ſhe would conclude him to be 


out of his Senſes; and would perhaps run fright- 
ened into the Houſe, and tell her Miſtreſs that 
a Madman was going to do her a Miſchief. And 
yet this Wench, who never heard a Word of 

repoſitions, Participles, Subſtantives and Verbs, 
makes uſe of all thefe Parts of Speech (and, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, very properly) without know 
ing that they have any Names, as Mohere's 
Gentleman-Cit had talked Proſe for forty Years 
without knowing it: and, if ſhe often talks falſe 
Engliſh, it is owing not ſo much to her being 
unacquainted with Grammar as to the low Com- 

. pany the has kept. Women of polite Education, 


who are uſed to good Company, though they 


have ftudied Grammar no more than this Ser- 
vant-maid, talk, if not quite correctly, yet 
more correctly than ſuch Men in ordinary Life 
as have paſſed ſome Years at a Latin-ſchool. 
Such are the Methods, which I have been 
long convinced ought to be followed, to teach 


the modern and the dead Languages: and I have 


the Satisfaction to find that Mr. Locke in his 
Treatiſe 


Treatiſe on Education, as fenfible a Book as was 
ever Rn, propoſes ſomething not unlike 
it. I cannot without Indignation think of the 
Number of Years, that young People paſs (as I 
ſaid before) painfully and to little future Profit, 
when they might, with ſome Degree of Pleafure, 
make a far greater Improvement in far leſs 
Had I the Means of doing it, I would eſta- 
bliſh, —at leaft, I firmly believe] ſhould do what 
I am going to ſay. No Man knows with Cer- 
tainty how he would act in Circumſtances, 
wherein he has never yet been placed. Many 
a one, while neceſſitous, has formed generous 
Defigns, who afterwards, when Fortune has 
taken him into Favour, has turned out a mere 
Poltroon. Let me ſay then, I mo/? firmly believe 
that, had I the Means of doing it, I ſhould 
eſtabliſh a large School in every conſiderable 
Town in England for the teaching Latin and, 
Greek in the Manner here deſcribed, and that 
I ſhould alſo erect ſeveral Theatres in London 
as capacious as that of Covent-Garden, but 
of a more pleaſing and convenient Form, 
for the teaching French and Italian as a- 
boye ; and one in each of our largeſt Ci- 
ties or Towns, ſuch as York, Norwich, Man- 
cheſter, for the ſame Purpoſe. In all theſe The- 
atres Latin and Greek ſhould be taught likewiſe; 
not in the ſame Way as in the above Schools, 
where the Maſter conſtrues the Leſſons Word 
by Word, and afterwards tells the Scholars 155 
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Part of Speech each Word is, and declines the 
Nouns and conjugates the Verbs; but merely 
by firſt reading a Sentence in the dead Langu- 
age, and then giving the general Senſe of it in 
Engliſh. Beſides that ſuch Leſſons would keep 
alive and even improve in grown Perſons the 
Knowledge of theſe two Languages that they 
had acquired at School, thoſe Who had never 
ſtudied them at all, might in a little Time, and 
without Trouble, come to underſtand them ſo 
well as to be able to read them with Pleaſure, 


even though they knew nothing of the Rules of 


Grammar. In order to make theſe Leſſons the 


more inſtructive, and that the Hearers might 
improve in the Knowledge of Things as well as 
of Words, I would cauſe to be tranſlated into 
Latin at leaſt, if not into Greek, a certain Num- 
ber of modern Authors, that treat, in an eaſy 
entertaining Way, of the Sciences or of Natural 
Hiſtory, 72 | 
The Expence to the Learners, conſidering 
the Capaciouſneſs of theſe Theatres, and that no 
more Teachers would be required than in a com- 
mon School, would be next to nothing. Such 
as choſe it might ſubſcribe by the Year. The 
others, who came occafionally, might be admit- 
ted for a mere Trifle. 4 141 
It ſeems probable to me that theſe Theatres 
would, as ſoon as Prejudice againſt them as a 
Novelty were worn off, be much frequented, 
Tis true that by far the greateſt Number of a- 
dult People take no Pains to acquire Knowledge. 


Bur 
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* 8 | But this is not cauſed by their Indifference for it. 


2} The real Cauſe is that the Pains of acquiring it 
6 are too great. Almoſt every Body would be 
3 glad to know, but almoſt every Body hates the 
. Trouble of ſtudy ing: and, if Knowledge could 
=_ ' be gain'd with eaſe and at little or no Expence, 
33 fearcely any one would be what we now call ig- 
E norant, notwithſtanding thoſe would fill be 
Bs thought fo, who were the leaſt knowing. 
f L He that increaſes Knowledge, ſays Solomon, in- 
. ereaſes Sorrow : And it is very true, that fo great 
[ . a Degree of it as cauſes an inſatiable Deſire of 
EE acquiring more muſt make a Man unhappy ; 
3 and this poſſibly was the Caſe with hin. But it 
7 z not true that every Degree of Knowledge ren- 
1 ders a Man, ceteris paribus, more unhappy than 
12 thofe who have leſs. It is with Knowledge as 
5 | with other Acquirements. An Exceſs of it 
1 | raiſes an uneaſy Deſire of ſtill adding, as the 
. gaining exceſſive Riches increaſes the Paſſion of 
Y Avarice. But a moderate Degree of Knowledge 
; | adds to the- Pleaſure of Life, by furniſhing Mat- 
1 ter for Converſation. 
4 I am ſenſible that many half-conceiving People 
7 þ. would object to this Scheme, and tell me that, if 
iS an Acquaintance with the Sciences and Natural 
By Hiſtory, and the Knowledge of foreign or of 
1 the dead Languages were to become common, 
7% we ſhould have a Generation of Pedants, and 


that the ordinary Bufinefs of Life would come 
to be neglected. But this Objection is ill- ground- 
ed. It might indeed often happen that Men 


would repair to theſe Places of Inſtruction, who 
would 


! 
| 


1 


would otherwiſe paſs their Evening at a Tavern 
or a Public Houſe : and ſo much the better for 
themſelves and their Families : it would be leſs 
expenſive, without any Injury te their Conftitu-- 
tion. But there is no Fear that the Generality 
of Mankind will ever become fo ſtudious as to 
neglect the ordinary and neceſſary Buſineſs of 
Life. Tis on the very Account of the Aver- 
fion they have for the Painfulneſs of Study that 
this eaſy Method of Inſtruction is contrived. 
Had Fortune enabled me to put ſuch a Scheme 
in Execution, and did the Example come to be 


followed (which I make no doubt it would as faſt 


as Prejudice ſubſided) and Languages come to 
be taught in the Manner here recommended, J 
ſhould think I had done more Good (far more) 
than any one Man ever did; for it would be eaſ- 
ing Youth in general of much preſent Perplexi- 
ty, and laying a Foundation for.more Pleaſure 
in the future Part of their Life than they would 
otherwiſe enjoy. 

How eaſy a Matter would it be for a Man of 
an over-grown Fortune to do this! And yet if 
any ſuch Man were adviſed to do it, he would 
probably think the Adviſer mad. But let a fa- 
vourite Groom come at the ſame Time and whiſ- 
per him that there is going to be, at afew 
Miles Diſtance, a Race between a Jack-Aſs 
and a Boar, that the Match was made by Sir 
William Such-a-one, and Squire Such-a-one, 


and that the Afs is to give the Boar ſeven Miles 


in twelve, he Il be perhaps highly delighted with 
Ci the 
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the Information, ſwear 'tis the beſt Scheme he ever 
heard of, and hurry away to this famous Race, 
Where, for the Novelty of the 'Thing, he takes 
the Boar's Part, bets high upon his Head, and 
1s more concern'd for the Honour of this grunt- 
ing Animal than for the Welfare of all Chriſten- 
dom. 5 eee e 

But, though among all the enormouſly wealthy 
Subjects your Majeſty has, there may not be even 
one that intereſts himſelf enough inthe general Hap- 
pineſs to be at ſome I houſand Pounds Expence 
to promote it, while many of them would gladly 
and proudly be at that Expence in Gewgaws for 
the thewy Reception of a diſtinguiſh'd Gueſt, 
I don't give up all hope that, if theſe Lines 
ſhould ever reach your Majeſty, your Opinion 
may be that theſe Notions of mine concerning 
Inſtruction are rational, and that, in Conſe- 
quence of that Opinion, and reflecting how much 


Mankind might poſſibly be benefited by the 


Method of teaching here propoſed, you may at 
ſome convenient Time think proper, by way of 
Trial, to eſtabliſh a confiderable School upon a 
ſomething-like Principle with what I have here 


Fe upon. Such Trial, conſidering the exten- 
H 


vely happy Conſequences if it ſhould anſwer, 
would moſt certainly be worth making, were 
there but even the fainteſt Proſpect of its anſ- 
wering. | 83 . 
I make bold to mention, in the third Place, 
ſome Thoughts that have occurr'd to me in Re- 


lation to the Improvement of the Art. of Paint- 


ing 


(i.) 


ing among us, for which your Majeſty has been 

pleaſed lately to erect an Academy. 

What Opportunities of Improvement there 
may be for young Fellows in the Academies in 
Taly, I never learnt : but in that of Paris I know 
of none but their Drawing two Hours every E- 
vening from the living Model. He is exhibit- 
ed three Evenings together in the ſame Poſture: 
ſo that ſix Hours are allowed for the Drawing 

each Figure. This, without doubt, is very uſe- 
ful, and will go a great Way towards enabling 
them to draw in Hiftory-Painting with mere 
Correctneſs ; but there is ſomething wanting to 
form the "Taſte. For this the Study of the beft 
antique Statues has been always recommended, 

There are in the Academy there about thirty 
of theſe Figures in Plaſter, caſt in Moulds made 
upon the Originals in Italy; and young Painters 
had formerly (in the Time of Lewis the XIVth) 
the Liberty of drawing from them, but were 
deprived of it for having done them ſome Dam- 
age. 

5 have often wondered, conſidering how W 
Lewis had at Heart the Flourithing of Painting 
and Sculpture in his Kingdom, that he never 
cauſed the beſt of the Antiques to be drawn and 

engraved: with Care. One Perrier, a French- 
man of his Time, did indeed draw and engrave 
a conſiderable Number of them. But theſe Fi- 
gures of his would contribute but very triflingly 
towards improving the Taſte of any Painter or 
' Sculptor: for, though they are engraved with to- 
lerable 


Xii.) 


lera ble Spirit, they are drawn in a very care- 
leſs Manner, and have little or nothing of the 
elegant Form of the Originals. 

There would be no great Difficulty in find- 
ing Draughtſmen, who could imitate with the 
utmoſt Preciſion the Shape of what they had be- 
fore their Eyes: and, if three or four of theſe 
were employed to draw with the greateſt Care 
and Exactneſs a hundred of the beſt antique Sta- 


ues, and their Drawings were to be engraved 


with the ſame Exactneſs, the Poſſeſſion of theſe 
Prints, as they would exhibit perfectly the Form 
of theſe Antiques, would anſwer nearly as well, 


with Regard to the Improvement of a Man's 


Taſte, as the Poſſeſſion of the Statues themſelves. 
Theſe hundred Figures might be drawn, one 
with another, in four different Views (ſome per- 
haps in five, ſome but in three, according to the 
Attitude) which would make four hundred Prints: 
and I ſhould imagine it beſt to make them full 
twenty Inches long, that every Part might be 
ſeen dictinctly. | 
The Expence of this wouid be triflng to any 
one of our modern Creſuſes : & if the Plates were 
to be made a Preſent of to our Academy, the 
Managers of it, inſtead of Medals, might re- 
ward the Students in Hiſtory- painting and Sculp- 
ture with a whole Set of theſe Prints, half a Set, 
Or a quarter of a Set, according to the Merit of 


their reſpective Performances. The Honour 


would be the ſame to the young Fellows as what 
#hey now acquire by the Gift of Medals; _ 
l the 
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the Study of theſe Figures would improve them 
in their Profeſſion. N 

Such Students as intended to follow any other 
Branch of Painting ſhould likewiſe, if they 
choſe it, be rewarded with theſe Prints inſtead 
of Medals : and the Prints ſhould be ſold to any 
Painter or Sculptor whatſoever at the low Price 
of Six Guineas for the Set. Other People 
ſhould pay twice as much. Long before the 
Plates were worn out, a confiderable Sum of 
Money would be raiſed ; Part of which might 
be employed, when Occaſion were, for the 
Drawing and Engraving the ſame Figures again, 
and the Reſt for whatever the Managers ſhould 
Judge moſt for the Benefit of the Academy. 

To prevent the common Practice there would 
otherwiſe be of Painters and Sculptors buying 
theſe Prints at the low Price here mentioned 
and diſpoſing of them to other People, no one 
fhould have the Liberty of ever purchaſing more 
than one Set at that Price. 1 

But, to render an Academy for Painting com- 
plete, there ought, without Doubt, to be the 
Means of Improvement in Colouring, as well as 
in Drawing. How many very rich Men have we 
who are profeſt Lovers of Pictures! and what 
would it be for fifty of theſe to contribute Four 
Hundred Pounds a-piece for the Building a Gal- 
lery, and furniſhing it with capitally coloured 
Pictures, for young Fellows, by Permiſſion of 
the Managers of the Academy, to copy ? Two 
hundred, conſiſting of Hiſtory, Portraits, Land- 

| | | ſcapes, 


* 
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ſcapes, Animals, ſmall Dutch Converſation-pie- 
ces, and Stiil-life, would be enough. | 

Many People, who imagine no excellent Pic- 
tures are to be had but at a very extravagant 
Price, will ſuppoſe Twenty Thouſand Pounds 
not to be ſufficient ſor the building this Gallery 
and furniſhing it with this Number of capitally. 
coloured Pictures. I believe it would be more. 
than ſufficient. It would perhaps pay at the 
the ſame Time for the Drawings and Engravings 
from the Antiques, that I have been mentioning: 
for, though very paltry Pictures (ſuch as a Man 
of any Judgment would not even accept F) are 
ſometimes ſold at an exhorbitant Price, ſuch as 
are firſt-rate in point of Colouring are often to 
be had for a ſmall Matter. How many admi- 
rably colour'd Portraits, Landſcapes, and Pieces 
of Still-life do we ſee ſold at our Auctions under 
Twenty Guineas; nay, ſometimes even for five 
or ſix! Now, allowing thirty-five Pounds for one 
Picture with another, the two Hundred would 
come to ſeven Thouſand Pounds; and, if half 
the Money were allotted ſor twenty-five large 
Hiſtory-Pieces, there would be Twenty-Pounds 
a-piece (which would be more than enough) for 
the other Hundred and ſeventy-five. 

It might appear ſtrange, if I ſhould,recom- 
mend Copies, rather than Originals, for theſe 
Hiſtory- pieces. But it is to be conſidered that 
the beſt Originals of Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, 
and the Reſt of the greateſt Coloriſts, are either 
in Churches, or in the Poſſeſſion of Princes or of 
wealthy 
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wealthy Noblemen, and are not to be had at a- 
ny Rate; whereas it would be eaſy to obtain 
Leave to have them copied. I mean that it 
would be eaſy for your Majeſty or for the A- 
cademy of Painting to obtain it, however difh- 
cult or impoſſible it might be for any ſingle 
private Perſon. - It is not to be doubted but 
that, if the King of France or the French A- 
cademy of Painting ſhould be defirous of a 
Copy from a Picture in your Majeſty's Poſſeſ- 
ſion, you would immediately grant Leave to 
have it taken : and there is as little Doubt that, if 
your Majeſty or the newly erected Academy re- 
queſted the ſame Favour of any foreign Prince, 

it would be granted as ous T ſhould think 
it therefore moſt proper, inſtead of looking out 
for Originals, to have twenty-five maſterly Co- 
pies from the moſt exquiſitely colour'd Pictures 
of Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, and one or two more 
of the greateſt Coloriſts. Tis an egregious 
Miſtake many pretended Judges of Painting lie 
under, that Copies are always known for ſuch, 
and can have no very great Degree of Merit. E- 
ven the beſt Critics are often deceived, and take 
Copies for Originals. I lodged, in my youth, 
for a confiderable Time, in the Houſe of an old 
Man in Paris, named Montagne, who had then 
in his Poſſeſſion three Portraits copied from Van- 
dyke by his Father, who had been an efteemed 
Hiſtory-painter, and was a very maſterly Co- 
piſt; which Pictures had deceived the whole A- 
cademy of Painting there, with the * 

D 
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Ze Bran at the Head of them, not one among 
them all ſuſpecting theſe Pictures to be Copies. 
I had likewiſe the following Anecdote from 
ſome old Painters belonging to that Academy. 
A Hiſtory-piece of Titian's was once offered to 
Leuis the 14th at the Price of eight Hundred 
Eewis-d'ors. The King agrecd to purchaſe it, 
provided the Members of the Academy judged 
it to be an Original. The Picture was thereu F 
carried to the Academy. It was acknowledged / 
to be an Original, and the Money was paid. 
Before it was taken away, a Man of Fortune 
coming to view the Academy, and cafting his 
Eye upon this Picture, ha! ſaid he, I fee here 
is a Copy from my Picture. A Copy, Sr ſaid 
the Perſon that was ſhewing him the Place. It 
is an Original, the King has juft bought it. No, 
replied the Gentleman: I have the Original. 
This was immediately carried to the King, who © 
defired the two Pictures might be compared. 
The Gentleman's Picture was then ſent to the 
Academy; and all the Members declared that 
14 if either of the two was the real Original, it muſt 
. be that. Thereupon the King deſiring to know 
oF if the Gentleman was willing to part with his 


Picture, and the Gentleman confenting, the 1 
King ordered eight Hundred Lewis-d'ors to be þ | 
wen him, together with the Picture that he . 
Had firſt purchafed. 
The Story is well known, that is related by 
Faſars, of a capital Picture of RaphaePs being 
— by Andrea del Sarte, and the Copy's af- 


terwards 
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3 terwards impoſing upon Julio Romano, who had 
1 | hiniſelf painted fome part of the Original. And 
3 it was not upon a ſuperficial View merely that 
he was deceived; for he refided in the Duke of 

Mantud's Palace, where this Picture was, was a 

profeſt Admirer of it, and therefore without 

Doubt had often conſidered it with Attention: 

Nor when Yajari, to whom he was ſhewing it as 

3 a Curioſity, informed him that the Picture was 
4 a Copy, would he believe it, till Vaſari aſſured 
him that he himſelf had ſeen it painted by Au- 
drea del Sarte, and gave him to underſtand that 
a Mark had been put at the Back of it, to pre- 
vent it's being miſtaken for the Original ; which 
Mark Julio Romano found upon turning the Pics 
ture, | | Fare 
There is, or was ſome few Years ago, ac- 

| cording to credible Report, a Man at Paris, 
1M Who copied even the beſt- coloured Pictures, and 
4 ſuch as were pencill'd in the moſt maſterly Way, 
with ſo great a Freedom and fo perfect an Exact- 

neſs as to deceive any Perſon whatſoever. He 

has offered to wager that he would make ſeveral 

Copies from an old Picture of a great Mafter, 

paint them in ſuch a Manner as to make them 

1 look old, and it ſhould not be diſcovered which 

p was the Original, when it was placed with has 

7 . Copies. | | © 
That by far the greateſt part of thoſe Portraits, 
which paſs for Originals of Vandyke's, are in Re- 
ality Copies, there can be no Doubt, when it is 
conſidered that he died at between forty-two and 
| 2 forty- 
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forty-three Years of Age. How was it poſſible 


for a Man of that Age to have filled all Europe 
with his Pictures? as he has done, if he really 
painted all that are ſaid to be by his Hand. 

In ſhort, there is Nothing more certain than 
that Copies frequently impoſe even upon the 
beſt Critics; and that many of them are very 
nearly equal to their Originals: and I don't fee 
why every Prince in Europe ſhould not keep ſome 


excellent Hand in conſtant Employ in copying 


for him the Maſter-pieces of the greateſt Paint- 
ers. What a Feaſt for Lovers and Judges of 
Painting would a large Collection be of maſterly 
Copies, taken from the very Cream of the 
Works of theſe Men! It would be ſuperior not 
only to an equal Number of Originals of ſecond- 
rate Painters, but even to an equal Number of 
ſuch Pictures as theſe greateſt Painters themſelves 
produced in common, and would have ſome Re- 
ſemblance to a Library, where the Works of the 
fineſt Writers in different Languages are brought 
together. There ought, as I ſhould think, to be 
ſuch a Collection in every Metropolis, to which 
Acceſs might always be had upon very eaſy 
Terms. It would be an occafional and an inno- 
cent Amuſement for great Numbers of People, 
and would condyce not a little to a Refinement 
of Taſte. | C 

© I ſhall trouble your Majeſty with no other 
Propoſal for the preſent, though there are many 
that I could make, and, among them, one or 


two of no difficult Execution, and of more Con- 
ſequence 
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it was moſt probable that your Majeſty would 


( xxix. ) 


ſequence than that which I have here made in 
Regard to the teaching Languages: and yet I 
confeſs I look upon this as a very important one. 
Theſe I may poſſibly one Day or another put 


into Print. In the mean Time I cannot help 


pitying your Majeſty, if ſuch an Expreſſion may 
be uſed from an obſcure Man to his Sovereign, 
in having for Subjects a turbulent, - capricious, 
and unmannerly People: for ſuch the Engliſh moſt 


certainly are, whatever Merit they may have in 


other Reſpects. But indeed your Majeſty might 
not unreaſonably have ſuſpected a future Ill-hu- 


mour in them from the extravagant, the fooliſh 


and groundleſs Joy they expreſſed at your Ac- 
ceſſion to the Ihrone. I call it folith and 
greund!l:ſs for this Reaſon. We had juſt loſt a 


good King, a very good one... I mean compara- 


tively good: for, in Fact, . I don't allow any 
King of any Nation to have done his Duty and 
to have been what may properly be called good. 


However, your Majeſty's Grandfather was un- 


doubtedly a much better and more equitable So- 
vereign than the greateſt Part of thoſe that this 


or any of the neighbouring Kingdoms have had. 
He was therefore comparatively a very good one. 


On the other Hand, we knew Nothing at that 
Time of your Majeſty's Diſpoſition. You 
might prove a better King, and you might 
prove a worſe. But, as the deceaſed King had 
been a much better than moſt of thoſe that had 
preceded him, the Chance was againſt us, and 


not 
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not prove ſo good a one as he. Upon this Ac- 
count, I ſay, I call the extravagant Joy, that 
appeared at your Majeſty's Acceſſion, fooliſh 
and groundleſs; and it moſt certainly was ſo. 
But this is the Temper of the greateſt Part of 
Mankind, and of no Nation more than of the 
Engliſh. We are ever diſſatisfied with the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Things. and, without any juſt 
Ground, take it for granted that an Alteration 
will be greatly for the better. In ſhort, we ſup- 
poſe every King at his Acceſſion to be an An- 


gel; and, ſoon finding him not to be one, we 


imbibe a contrary Prejudice, and think him a 
worſe: Man than he really is. The ſame Abſur- 
dity prevails in Reſpect to Minifters. + A freſh 


Set is always (we fooliſhly hope) to rectify every 


Thing that is amiſs. We find in a little Time 
that they have not done it, and thereupon, with- 
out making Allowances for the Difficulty of the 


Taſk or for the Paffions common to all Men, 
look upon them as one of the worſt Sets the Na- 


tion ever had. Tr Nation is undone has been 
the Cry for as long as I can remember; and ] 
am now in the Decline of Life. It was the ſame 
in the Childhood of my Father, before me, and, I 
make no Doubt, in that of his Great-Grandfather 
before him. The preſent Age is always an Age 
of Lead or of Iron. This Inclination to Diſcon- 
tent has ever made Anti-courtiers the Darlings 
of the People. Wretches of no Principle, ile 
Incendiaries, for whom the Whipping-poſt and 
the Gallows would have been too mild a Punith- 
| | ment 
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ment, have been adored and looked upon às the 
Support and Prop ſ of the Nation, on no other 
Account than their grofly abuſing the Govern- 
ment, and doing all in their Power to diſtreſs it. 
No honeſt Man of tolerable Underſtanding can 
read the ſeveral Volumes of our Parliamentary 
Debates, without being fired with Indignation at 
the unreaſonable and petulant Oppotition the 


Miniſter has often met with, even in Matters of 


the greateſt Indifference. Among other Anti- 
courtiers, Sir William m (undeniably a 
Man of Parts) made-many an ingenious Speech, 
for which a criminal Court of Equity, had there 
been ſuch a Thing, would have hang'd him, 


a Puniſhment more than merited by ſome Hun- 


* 


dreds of our preſent Patriots. 
Vet at the ſame Time that I am convinced 
theſe pretended Patriots have in general little 


Ground for their violent Clamours, and eſpeci- 


aly that Nothing can be more ſenſeleſs than their 
Notion that the Non- reception of a certain Man 


of weak Intellects, and to all Appearance of moſt 
infinite Vanity, into the Houſe of Commons is a 


dangerous Precedent in Regard to the Freedom 
of Elections, at the ſame I ime, I fay, it would 
ſavour too much of Adulation, were I to affirm 
or to intimate that I believe all the Meaſures 
taken fince your Majeſty's Acceſſion to be juſt. 
In particular, I am heartily concern'd as well 
that your Majeſty ſhould have been prevailed 


upon to pardon the two Criminals, Mac Quirk 


and Balf, as for the Subject of Complaint of the 
Americans, 


| 
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Americans. How far this laſt Circumſtance 


may be juſtified by our Laws is, as I ſhould con- 


ceive, leſs to be conſidered than how far it is po- 
litical, or how far agreeable to the Laws of Hu- 
manity. It would be a high Abſurdity to ſuppoſe 
that ſo immenſe a Country will always continue in 
Subjection to ſuch a Spot as England. Our Ameri- 
cans will one Day form a vaſt independent Em- 
pire, or Empires. But, the more indulgently they 
are till then treated, the more remote, in all 
Probability, will that Period be. 


mould I. lire to find that 


your Majeſty has thought the above Propoſals of 
mine worth attending to, and particularly that 
concerning the teaching Languages, which I 
cannot help conſidering as a Matter of Conſe- 
quence, it will be an Addition to the Happineſs 
of the remaining Part of my Days. 


I 'am, with with my fincere Wiſhes that your 
Majeſty may ſee infernal Faction ſpeedily quell'd, 
and that your Life may be long and happy, and 
your Reign ſuch as Poſterity thall approve, 
Your Majeſty's very obedient 
Servant and Subject, 
le 1 The Author of the enſuing Remar ks, 
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His Grace the. Duke of Gzarron 


"Right ! Honourable the 


Ear Livewrrewss 
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Your Gracz and My LoxD, 


Dedicate this Performance to-you joint- 

ly, as Chancellors of our two Univerſi- 
ties, and as conſequently ſuppoſed Guardi- 
ans and Promoters of. Learning. A Werk 
of this Kind, however neceſſary, has never 
yet appeared among us. If I have not ſuc- 
ceeded, it ſeems to be your Duty to recom- 
mend a like Attempt to thoſe who proba- 
bly will do better. Such, without allDoubt, 
are to be found in Oxford and Cambridge. 
Herein you will do Service to the Cauſe of 
Literature, and ſhew yourſelves more wor- 


tþyof the Dignity that has been conſerr'd on 


A _ you 


— 2321 
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you, than, I fear, ſome of our late Chan- 


cellors have been. Their Inſtallations, and 
their Feaſts upon other Occaſions, have 
been to the Emolument of Inn-keepers and 
of Furniſhers of Proviſions; and (I ſuppoſe) 
of Phyſicians and Apothecaries ; and ſome- 
times perhaps, at the Expiration of nine 
Months, to that of a few Mid wives and 
Wet-nurſes. But I want to know how 
they have Promoted ee 


,, 
With all due Roper. 
. Grace's and 
Nur Lordſhip's | £44 
| Qbedient Servant, 


The Aur HOR, 
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T ſeems to be a Matter of Wonder, con- 
1 fidering how inclined we are to ape the 
French, that we have never yet had a Produc. 
tion of this Sort, they having ſeveral; the firſt, 
as well as the moſt confiderable of which, viz. 
The Remarks of Vaugelas, made it's WD 
about a hundred and ten Years ago. I have not 
his Book by me; nor did I ever fee more than 
-one Copy of it; which Copy I had in my Po- 
ſeffion for ſome Time : but, according to what 
T can recollect, though there are many intereſt- 
ing, and ſome very curious, Obſervations in 
him, fome others are but trifling, as turning up- 
on the ſpelling of a Word. I remember like- 
wiſe that I thought him too much prejudiced in 
Favour of Expreffions uſed at the French Court. 
That Courtiers, whoſe beitg continually in 
the Eye of their Prince induces them to ſtudy 
Elegance, have in general a more refined Taſte 
than other Men I am willing to believe. But 
to prefer an Expreſſion uſed at Court to another 
of the ſame Import uſed by all the Reſt of the 
Nation, when the former is not intrinſically a 
better than the latter, but is perhaps a worſe, 
is moſt certainly wrong. And yet this YVaugelas 
does throughout his Book. Ex 
Among others of the French, who have made 
| Attempts of this Nature, is the learned Menage. 
But I don't find that his Countrymen hold his 
Performance in any great Eſtimation: For, 
though he was a Man of immenſe Erudition, 
a4 * "M02 | (beyond 
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(bey ond Compariſon greater than that of Vauge- 
1 he had little or nothing of Genius, and but 
A, poor and falſe Taſte. | 

It may poſſibly be expected that, being the 
firſt Engliſhman who has undertaken a W — of 
this Sort, I ſhould give ſome Ac count of myſelf, 
and let the Pubiic know what Ground I have to 
think myſelf adequate to the Taſk. | 
Here | am"apprehenlive of ſuffering through 
Prejudice, the World having long entertained a 
Notion that no Man can be a Critic in his Mo- 
ther-tongue, without being a Maſter of the Latin 
and Greek. Now I confeſs that I am entirely 
ignorant of the Greek, and but indifferently 
ſkilled i in the Latin, where 1 can conſtrue no- 
thing but what is eaſy. I quitted the School at 
fifteen, and am one of that large Number, who, 
as I have obſerved in my Diſcourſe to the King, 
having been injudictouſly inſtructed, and not un- 
derſtanding the Latin well enough, at their leav- 
ing School, to read an Author with Pleaſure, 
entirely neglect the Language from that Time, 
and come to loſe a Part even of the imperfect 
Knowledge they once had of it. 

But why ſhould this incapacitate a Man for 
writing his Mother-tongue with Propriety ? His 
Nat being well verſed in the different Languages, 
from which it is derived, renders him indeed 
unfit to compoſe a Pictionary, as it unquali- 
fies him for giving the Etymology of Words. 
But it by no Means renders him incapable of a 
Production of this Nature, provided his 1 

Alte 
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Taſte be ſufficiently good, and he have a Know- 
ledge of the Rules of Grammar and of the Idi 
oms of the Tongue as it is fpoken by his Coun- 
trymen 1n general, and' an Acquaintance with 
the beft Writers in it. [bf 

A Man, who is fond of reading, naturally 
makes an Acquaintance with the beſt Writers, 
unleſs his Taſte be bad indeed; and he muſt be 

à great Dunce, that does not eafily attain to the 
| Knowledge of the Rules of Grammar. But 
whether my Taſte be ſo good as is requiſite for 
what I have undertaken, as alſo whether I am 
ſufficiently acquainted with the Idioms of the 
Tongue, muſt be left to be decided by the Work 
itſelf. As, on the one hand, it would ill become 
me to affirm that I have theſe Qualifications, ſo, 
on the other, if by a nauſeous Aﬀectation of 
Modeſty and Humility I ſhould declare or inti- 
mate that I believe I have them t, the Queſ- 
tion would naturally offer, H hy then have you 
given yourſelf this Trouble? 

Why indeed does any Man publiſh his 
Thoughts, if he believes himſelf unable to pro- 
duce what may be worth the Attention of the 
Public? Without any mention therefore of 
what I ſuppoſe my Qualifications to be, I ſhall 
ouly ſay that I firmly believe theſe Obſervations 
are, in general, juſt: And, as I take many of 
them to be new, I flatter myſelf my Perform- 
- ance may be of ſome uſe. What Errors I have 
been guilty of I ſhall be glad to have pointed 
out tome : and wherever lam convinced of a Miſ- 


take, 
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take, I will not fail to recant, ſhould my Book 
paſs through a ſecond Rdition, But, though 7 
were even infallible, it were to be withed — 45 
Performances of this kind by different Hands. 
Every juſt Obſervation does not occur to a- 
ny one Mind: and the Improprieties. that paſ- 
ſed unnoticed in one of theſe Productions, the 
Reader might find detected in another. I could 
indeed myſelf eafily have made double the num- 
ber of Obſervations I here give the Public : but 
I choſe to ſee firſt how theſe would be received, 
_ being willing to throw away too much La- 
ur. 
It will be eaſily diſcovered that I, have paid 
no Regard to Authority. I have cenſured even 
our beſt Penmen, where they have departed 
from what I conceive to be the Idiom of the 
Tongue, or where I have thought they violate 
Grammar without Neceſſity. To judge by the 
Rule of Ipſe dixit is the Way to, perpetuate Er- 
ror. But don't let the Reader imagine me vain 
enough to ſuppoſe my own Stile preferable upon 


the whole, or at all equal to that of ſome of the 


Writers, whom J have thus criticiſed. 

Such as my Work is, it is entirely my own, 
and no other Perſon is acceſſary to whatever it 
contains liable to Cenſure. Not being acquaint- 
ed with any Man of Letters, I have conſulted 
Nobody. 

It will undoubtedly be thought ſtrange, when 
I declare that I have never yet ſeen the folio E- 


wy of Mr. folnſon's elionary: but, know- 
ing 
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iag Nobody that has it, I have never been able 
to borrow it, and I have myſelf no Books; at 


leaft, .not many more than what a Church-going 
old Woman may by ſuppoſed to have of devo- 
tional Ones upon her Mantle-piece; for, having 
always had a narrow Income, it has not been in 


my Power to make a Collection, without ſtrait- 


ening myfelf. Nor did I ever ſee even the A- 


bridgment of this Dictionary till a few Days 


ago, when, obſerving it inſerted in the Cata- 
logue of a Circulating Library where I ſubſcribe, 
I ſent for it. 


| © The Reader will perceive in the 104th Re- 


mark, that I take it for granted the s, which 


we uſe at the End of our Genitives, where t 
are not preceded by the Prepoſition of, is a 


Contraction of his: And I ſpeak of the Barba- 


riſm there is in ſuch Expreſſions as theſe—T hat 
Woman's Eftate,—T hoſe Men's Properties.—which 


I ſuppoſe to be Contractions of that Woman: his E 


ſtate, —thoſe Men his Properties. 


I perceive by the Grammar Mr. Johnſon has 
prefixed'to oO that he 1s of Opini- 


on here is no Contraction; that Woman's is one: 


Word only, and not two ; and conſequently that: 


the Apoſtrophe was originally improper. His 


Argument hereupon. ſtaggers me, I-own; but 
does not convince me. FE] IS 
“ Theſe Genitives ſays he, © are always 


* written with a Mark of Eliſion, according to 


* a long received Opinion that the 's is a Con- 
* traction of his, as T he Soldier's Valour for the 
* 5 Soldier 
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* Soldier his Valour. But this cannot be the 
« true Original, becauſe *s is put to female 
« Nouns, as Woman's Beauty, the Virgin's Delt- 
„ cacy, and collective Nouns, as Women's Paſ- 
« ſions, the Rabble's Inſolence, the Multitude's Fol- 
6% y. In all theſe Caſes it is We that his: 
© cannot be underſtood.” 

Here I am afraid Mr. e pays the World 
an undeſerved Compliment. I apprehend that, 
on the Contrary, nothing of this Nature can be 
too prepoſterous for Men to be guilty of. Let 


us confider an Expreſſion or two in the French 


Tongue. II ne Sen eſi gueres falu ſignifies It wanted | 
but little if it. Yet theſe Words, if we attend to the 


Senſe of eachof them ſeparately, have no Meaning. 
Failli, which is the Participle of Faillir to be de- 


ficient, was undoubtedly the Word originally uſed; 
whereas Falu is the Participle of Taloir To behove.. 
Notwithſtanding this, falu is here uſed by the whole 


French Nation, learned and ignorant. Failli 


would ſound uncouth; and a Man, to talk eaſy. 
French, muſt talk Nonſenſe. ' - 

Again. Au prix de ſignifies in e 
with. But, without all Doubt, Aupres de, lite- 
rally near to, was the original Expreſſion. For 
near to, to ſignify in Compariſon with, is a natu- 
ral way of ſpeaking, a Compariſon of two Ob- 
jects being beſt made, when they are placed car 
to each other, or Side by Side; whereas fo the 
Price of, and at the Price of, which are the 
literal Meanings of au Prix de, are Nothing at 


all to the Purpoſe. Let is this Expreſſion 1 7 au 
ix. 
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Prix de become by far the moſt common of the 
two; aupres de, in the Signification of in Com- 
pariſon with, being almoſt confined to Oratory 
and Poetry. | 

The Reader may likewiſe ſee what I have 
taken Notice of in Vaal 37. 

From theſe and other Examples that might be 
brought, it is plain that the Abſurdity of an Ex- 
preſſion, as uſed in a certain Senſe, is no Proof 
at all that it has not been, or may not be, uni- 
verſally received in that Senſe. 

But perhaps it may not be difficult to give 2 
Reaſon why this ita the Adjective his with 
female or with plural Nouns, tho! it _ appear 
ſo very prepoſterous now, was originally not at 
all ſo. For we are to conſider that Languages 
are not formed at once. We may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe them to be at firſt little, if any Thing, bet- 
ter than the Sounds, which the moſt ſagacious 
Brute Animals make to each other. It is by 
Degrees only that Diſtinctions are made: where- 
fore it appears highly probable that in the crude 
Infancy of ing, if not of all the Languages that 
are or have been, the different Ideas, which we 
Engliſh expreſs by the Words he, ſhe, it and they, 
were expreſſed by one and the ſame Word. The 
French even at this Day, when their Langage 
is become ſo copious and ſo refined, have no 
neuter Pronoun; and, to expreſs the it of the 
Engliſh, they uſe either il or elle, which Words 
ſignify he & ſhe. On the other Hand, they make 
2 Diſtindtion which we do not make : for we uſe 
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the Word they both for the ils and for the elles of 


the French, making it maſculine and feminine, 
as well as neuter. „ 

Now, if our Anceſtors, in the Infancy of the 
Language, had but one Word for the Subſtan- 


tives he, /he and they, it follows almoſt of Courſe 


that they had likewiſe but one for the Adjectives 
his, her, and their, Conſequently, if they had 
the Sort of Expreiſion we now uſe, and, inſtead 
of ſaying the Houſe of the Man, faid the Man's 
Houſe, as a Contraction of the Man his Houſe, 
there was no Impropriety in ſaying the Woman's 


Houſe and the Men's Houſes, as Contractions of 


the Woman his Houſe and the Men his Houſes : and 
we may ſuppoſe that afterwards, when the Words 
her and their were invented, the r, the laſt Let- 
ter of theſe two Words, being leſs pliant and 
ductile, and not joining ſo kindly with the Ends 
of Words in general as does the s, this laſt Letter 
continued ſtill to be uſed where it was now be- 
come improper. 7 | 

I am not unapprized that, in Anſwer hereto, 


I may be told that I ſeem to beg a Queſtion, 


and that I go upon the Suppoſition that our An- 
ceſtors did really uſe this Way of ſpeaking, 
that Man his Houſe, for the Houſe of that Man; 
% which Suppoſition, it will be added, © is 
« unreaſonable, ſuch a Way of . being 
„ ungrammatical and unnatural. No Conclu- 
« ſion can therefore be drawn from thente in 
*« Favour of any Propriety there once may have 
been in placing the Adjective his after * 
5 | % male 


8 „e 


* male, collective, or plural Nouns.” But to 
this I ſhould reply that, though ſuch a Way of 
ſpeaking be ungrammatical, and may therefore 
to Grammarians appear at fir View unnatural, 
it is a natural, a very natural Way of ſpeaking 
among an ignorant People, whoſe Language 1s 
not yet brought into any Form, and who rw. 
be ſuppoſed to expreſs their Thoughts to eac 

other much in the Manner in which we talk to 
Babies: and it is not to be imagined that, in 
improving the Engliſh Language, our later An- 


Ceſtors, the more immediate Deſcendants of 


our remote Forefathers, have baniſhed all the 
rude Idioms it contained. 

The French to this Day have a Way of 
ſpeaking, which is ſomething fimilar. Inſtead of 
ſaying 5 your Father at Home # I that Affair 
ended? they ſay Tour Father, is he at Home? 
| That Aſair, is it ended? where Father and . 
fair are Nominatives without any Verb. Nay, 
We ourſelves likewife, where we would ſpeak 
with an Emphaſis and be particularly intelligi- 


ble, often uſe Expreſſions of the ſame Turn. A 


Counſellor in pleading, inſtead of That Man 
did fo and ſo, would not ſcruple to ſay, T hat 
Man he did ſo and jo, and, in queſtioning a Wit- 
neſs, inſtead of Is the Priſoner at the Bar the very 
Man? The Priſoner at the Bar, is he the very 
Man? | | 
Mr. Folnſon proceeds thus. We ſay like- 
wiſe the Feundation's Strength, the Diamonds 
* Lufire, the IV inter's Severity. But in theſe 72 
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*“ ſes his may be underſtood, he and his having 
** been formerly applied to Neuters, in the 
Place now ſupplied by it and it's. 

This ſeems to favour my above Conjecture 
that he and his were originally applied likewiſe 
to Females : of which if we have no Example 
in any of the Writings of our Anceſtors, the 
Reaſon may be that the Word ſhe was invented 
long before it, and at a Time too remote for 
any of their then Writings to have come down 
to us. What makes it highly probable that, 
ſuppoling the Word he to have been originally 
maſculine, feminine and neuter, ſhe is the ſenior 
of it, is that, there being a far greater Like- 
nels between Males and Females, who are ca- 
Pable of the ſame Actions and liable to the ſame 
Accidents with each other, than between Males 
and Neuters, the Word he was much more fre- 
quently miſunderſtood, when ſpoken of a Male 
or of a Female, than when ſpoken of any Neu- 
ter Object; and conſequently a feminine Pro- 
noun became ſo much the more neceſſary. 

So far then, in my Apprehenſion, there ſeems 
to be no Ground to believe or to ſuſpect that 
this 5 is not a Contraction of the Word his. But 
Mr 7ohnſon adds as follows. 

This Termination of the Noun ſeems to 
<* conſtitute a real Genitive indicating Poſ- 
5+ ſeſſion. It is derived to us from thoſe who 


* qeclined a Smith of a 


Smith Smiths ; and ſo in two other of 
5 their ſeven Declenſions. | 
7 | Here 


not ſeem to be of any great Weight, conſidering 
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Here is indeed, to all Appearance, an Ob- 
jection to the common Opinion; but how far it 
militates I cannot judge, knowing nothing of the 
Language, from whence the three Words are 
taken, which, in the Paſſage juſt quoted, are 
inſerted where I have left blank Spaces. Nor 
do I know all the Letters, nor even what the 
Language is. But I ſuppoſe it to be the Saxon. 
J perceive, however, that the plural Number and 
the Genitive of the Singular end with the ſame 
Letter, which I ſuppote to be an s. This, as I 


ſaid before, ſaggers, if it does not abſolutely 


convince me: But then I ſhould be glad to know 
whether that Language has the Word his in the 
ſame Signification that it bears in our's, or any 
other Monoſyllable ending with an s, and that 
has no other Conſonant. If ſo, the s at the End 
of the Genitive in ſome of the Declenſions of 
that Language, may not improbably be a Con- 
traction of ſuch Word, and therefore we, have 
ſtill the ſame Reaſon as before to conſider that 
Letter at the End of the Engliſh Genitive as a 


Contraction of his. 


Mr Fohnſon adds * It is a further Confirma- 
mation of this Opinion, that in the old Poets 
both the Genitive and the Plural were longer 
„by a Syllable than the original Word. Nuitis 


« for Knight's in Chaucer, Leavis for Leaves in 


HSbencer.“ 
If Plurals and Genitives thus lengthened are 
to be found only in Poets, this Argument does 


the 
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the Liberties Poets are apt to take either to ſoft- 
en or to animate their Stile. 

Upon the Whole, I know not well what to 
think of the Matter, but am rather inclined 
to take it ſtill in the Light that I have hitherto 
done. Nor do I ſee why the Notion that a cer- 
tain Letter, often occurring at the End of Words, 
s a Contraction of another Word, ſhould become 
ſo univerſal, if it was not really ſo. 
I fhall only add that it is ſome Mortification 
to me not to be entirely of the ſame Opinion 
with Mr 7ohnſon, whom I ſuppoſe to be a Man 
of as good Senſe as any in the Kingdom, and 
whoſe Abilities I honour. | 

In the beginning of the Diſcourſe to His Ma- 

ſty, I have ſaid that our Writers abound with 
Incorrectneſſes and Barbariſms; for which I 
there ſuppoſe the Eſtabliſhment of an Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres might in a great 
Meaſure be a Cure, I make no Doubt that the 
Academy of Paris has contributed not a little 
to the refining the French Tongue, there being 
an N between the French of a 
hundred and ten Vears ago and that of forty 
Years before. The former is quite modern, 
the other an antiquated Language. It was ( 
think) about the Year 1633 that Academy 
was inſtituted. The Members of it have not 
been however quite ſo active as they ought in 
their Endeavours to _ aboliſh barbarous Ex- 
reſſions. Can we ſuppoſe that, if all who have 


ever belonged to that Academy had Fay, 
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both in ſpeaking and in writing, rejected the 
abſurd Phraſes of ef? gueres falu and au Prix de 
mentioned above, and perſiſted in pronouncing 
and writing failli and aupres de, can we ſuppoſe, 
I fay, eſpecially ſo many of theſe Academicians 
_ celebrated Authors, that thefe laſt Ex- 
preſſions would not long before now have be- 
come univerſal ? One Man alone, who oppoſes 
a whole Nation, by perſiſting in what is in it- 
ſelf ever ſo right, for the moſt part makes him- 
felf ridiculous. But ſuch a reſpectable Body as 
this would have a great Weight. The Mem- 
bers would keep one another in Countenance; 
and the World, conſcious of their having Reaſon 
on their Side, and being at the fame Time awed 
by their Authority, would not fail to coneur 
with them and to follow their Example. Who 
can imagine that the Latin-tongue would have 
ſo degenerated as it did between the Time of 
Cicero and that of Seneca, had there been in Rome 
a numerous Society of Men of Parts and Learn- 
ing, who had ſet themſelves as a Barrier againſt 
the Admiſſion of unnatural or ill-ſounding Ex- 
preſſions, and had endeavourednot only to main- 
tain but even to improve the Purity and Elegance 
of Stile of the Augu/ian Age? | 
If therefore an Academy of Belles Lettres 
ſhould ever be formed in London, it were to be 
| Wiſhed that the Members, among whom we 
muſt ſoppoſe will of Courſe be the fineſt Writers 
of the Age, would, whenever oy concur in 
Opinion that an anomalous Expreſſion has no- 


thing 
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thing of that unaccountable Pleafingneſs which 
irregular Phraſes ſometimes have, but, on the 
contrary, an aukward Abſurdity that will always 
ſtare us in the Face, that they would, I ſay, 
come to a Reſolution among themſelves never 
to make uſe of ſuch Expreſſion. Should the 
Language at the ſame Lime ſeem to want a 
more elegant One to convey the Sentiment, who 


ſo fit for the inventing it as theſe People, a Part 
of whoſe very Trade is Elegance and Propriety 
of Diction? The Reſt of the Nation, according 


to what I ſaid before, would not fail to follow 


them, ſooner or later, in their Uſe of the one 


and Diſuſe of the other. | 

This and the inventing ſingle Words of a pleaſ- 
ing Sound to expreſs Ideas, for which we have 
no elegant Phraſes, ſeem to be the moſt that can 
be done for the improving anold and ſettled Lan- 
guage : for, as to the new-moulding it and al- 
tering its general Form, 1t 13 a T hing impoſlible. 

Should a certain Number of Gentlemen of 
our two Univerſities be admitted Members of 


this Academy, which, as I have ſaid in my Diſ- 


courſe to the King, ſeems to be no more than 
what Good-Manners would require, they might 
be little leſs uſeful than if they reſided here, a 
Correſpondence being ſo eafily kept up between 
them and the Members living in London. They 


might preſently give their ſeveral Opinions 
upon any Thing ſtarted here, and, in their Turn, 


communicate whatever had been firſt ſuggeſted 


among themſelves. | 
. | Were 
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Were ſuch an Academy really ſubfiſting, and 
(what has been often talked of) a new 'Theatre 
erected in London, it would be a Satisfaction, 
as I apprehend, to all Perfons of Taſte to have 


that Theatre in ſome Degree under the Direc 


tion of the Members of this Academy. If Play- 
ers were obliged to hearken to the Admonitions of 
Men ſo judicious as we are to ſuppoſe moſt of 
theſe Members would be, they would not run 
riot and be guilty of the ſtrange Abſurdities 
they often are. I have given in my Remarks an 
Inſtance or two of the groſs Ignorance of ſome 
of them in their making uſe of improper Words. 
T heſe perhaps are not Actors of the higheſt Re- 
putation. But even the moſt eminent among 
them, and ſuch as the World is complaiſant e- 
nough to call firſt-rate Performers, will ſome- 
times turn all Senſe DOT by an injudict- 
ous Delivery. Othello ſays to Jago, | 

'Trs yet to know (which, when I know that boaſt- 
ing is an Honour, T ſhall promulgate) I fetch my 
Life and Being from Men of Royal Siege. 

Can any Thing be more intelligible than this? 
One would imagine every Perſon, not defti- 
tute of Underſtanding, muſt fee at firſt Sight 
that theſe Words, placed in their natural Order 
and without any Attempt at a Pomp of Diction, 
ſtand thus, *Tis yet to know I fetch my Life and 
Being from Men of royal Siege ; which I ſhall pro- 
mulgate, when I know that boaſting is an Honour. 
And yet the juft and judicious Yum, as he was 


GC often 
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often called, for many Years before his Retreat, 
pronounced this as though the Words T ſhall pro- 
mulgate were not included in the Parentheſis, 
but belonged to I fetch my Life and Being. For 
Inftance, * 
'Tis yet to know, (which, when J know that 
boaſting is an Honour) I ſhall promulgate I fetch my 
Life and being from Men of Royal Siege: which is 
as much as to ſay, 'Trs yet to know I ſhall promul- 
gate that I fetch my Life and Being from Men of 
Royal Siege: which, when I know that boaſting is 
an Honour, and is as complete Nonſenſe as it is 
poſſible to utter. | | 
Lady Brute, after ſome Altercation with her 
Huſband, ſays to him, What is the Reaſon that 
you uſe me as you do of late? It once was otherwiſe. 
You married me for Love. Mrs Pritchard uſed, 
in pronouncing theſe laſt Words, to lay the Em- 
phaſes upon me and Love— you married ME for 
LovE, - Herein ſhe quite altered Lady Brute's 
Senſe. She ſhould have laid them upon married 
and Love. By her laying an Emphaſis upon ME, 
ſhe ſeem'd to make a Compariſon between his 
Motive for marrying her and his Motive for 
marrying ſome former Wife; which is wrong. 
Lady Brute ought to pronounce theſe Words in 
a Manner that expreſſes the Difference between 
his 0 Treatment of her, and hrs Treatment of 
her af the Time he married her. Sir FI indeed 
in his Reply ought to put an Emphaſis upon me. 
He makes Anſwer Aud you me for Mcncy, Here 
eught to be three Emphaſes, one upon you, a- 
| | nother 
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nother upon me, and the third upon Meney : for 
his you ſtands oppoſed to her You, his ME to 
her ME, and his MoNEY to her Lo vk. 

In the Play of Meaſure for Meaſure, Angelo, 
Vice-gerent of the Duke of Viema, during the 
feigned Abſence of this Duke, impriſons Claudio, 


a young Gentleman, and threatens him with 


Death; but ſignifies to Jſabella, Siſter of Claudio, 
that, if ſhe will yield herſelf up to his Embraces, 
he will give her Brother both his Life & Liberty. 
Iſabella, expreſſing to Claudio her Indignation at 
this Propoſal, fays _ | 
Oh, were it but my Life, I'd throw it down ſor 
your Deliverance as frankly as a Pin. | 
Mrs. Cibber, in pronouncing this, always laid 
a ſtrong Emphaſis upcn my, and ſunk her Voice 
upon Life; by which the deſtroyed the Senſe of 
what ſhe ſaid. The Emphaſis ought to be laid 
not upon my, but upon Life : for the Meaning is 
T would mot willingly give my LIFE to ſave you, 
but can't conſent to give up my HONOUR. 
Nov, if admired Actors are capable of miſ- 
apprehending Pailages fo very plain and inte]li- 
gible, what Room for Cenſure muſt we ſuppoſe 
there is in the Performance of their Inferiors! 
And is it right to ſuffer theſe People thus to 
mangle the Drama? A Theatre ſhould be con- 
ſidered in the Light of a public School. No- 
thing thould be delivered there but with the ut- 
moſt Propriety and Precifion : and there ought 
to be appointed a certain Number of Men of 
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approved Parts and Judgment, authoriſed to 
take Cognizance of the Errors of theſe Actors, 
and to oblige them to correct themſelves. I am 
as ſenſible as any Man can be of the real Merit. 
of Garrick. His Talents both for Comedy and 
Tragedy are amazing.— In many Scenes of the 
lattter he is even tranſporting. But to admire the 
, whole of his Performance is to be ſtark blind. 
Among other Circumſtances, the Stage would 
have no little Obligation to him for having ba- 
niſhed the ſtiff Manner, in which Prologues were 
formerly delivered, if what he has introduced in 
the Room of it were not likewiſe cenſurable. 
His acting the Senſe of every Word has certain- 
ly, as The: Cibber has already obſerved, too 
much of the Pantomime, and is very unnatural 
in every Character but that of a Buffoon. But 
it is no uncommon Thing for People to become 
- Unnatural by over- acting Nature. Geſture ought 
to aſſiſt and ſupport Speech, but not to bear an 
equal Part with it. | | 

How often, and yet to how little Purpoſe, has 
Garrick been reproved for making a full Stop in 
the middle and at the End of Lines in Tragedy, 
whether there be any Stop in the Senſe or not: 
by which he ſo frequently makes Nonſenſe of 
what he utters ! | | | | 

I could never admire him, as many People 
have always done, in Ranger and Benedic. B 
a too great Deſire of appearing natural and eaſy, 
he throws a lowneſs into both theſe Characters: 
and he makes the former, which in itfelf is a 

very 
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very inſignificant one, quite nauſeous and con- 
temptible. : | ; 
In Archer he is in ſome Meaſure guilty of the 


_ ſame Fault: and he does not make this Charac-- 


ter by far ſo elegant a one as the Poet intended 
it. ſome of the Scenes too he plays the Buf- 
foon. He ſeems to make a Jeſt of Aimwell in 


his Manner of lighting him to his Chamber : 


which Circumſtance might be ſufficient to give 


an Innkeeper (for Boniface is preſent) a ſuſpicion 


that they are not really Maſter and Servant. 
Where he breaks in upon Lady Bountiful, Mrs 
Sullen and Dorinda, and informs them of his 
Maſter's ſudden Illneſs, inſtead of behaving 10 
as to make the old Lady believe the Illneſs real, 
which it is his Buſineſs to do, he plays the antic. 
in ſuch a Manner that the muſt be an old Wo- 
man indeed not to ſuſpect it feigned. _ ny 
In the Part of Bayes, in which he ſo highly 
delights the Shilling-Gallery, he is too much the 
Merry Andrew, and exhibits little or nothing 
of the delicate Abſurdity of the Character, ex- 
cepting in the firſt Scene, which he does admi- 
rably well. | 
An Actor often wrongly concludes, from his 
having made an Audience laugh, that he has. 
given. that Audience Pleaſure. Ignorant People 
(and of ſuch conſiſts the Bulk of all large Aſſem- 
blies not compoſed of ſelected Perſons) will fre- 
quently laugh where they ſee prepoſterous Ac- 
tions or hear prepoſterous Thoughts, though they 
feel no Pleaſure at all: but, perceiving there is 
| 2 
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Jeſt intended, and not knowing but there may 
really be a Jeſt in the Caſe, they laugh for fear 
of having their Underſtanding” called in Queſ- | 
tion. I am convinced that Garrick would pleaſe 
more, muck more, than he now does, if he made 
the Character of Archer more elegant, and did 
not play the Buffoon in any one Scene, though 
perhaps Nobody would laugh, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, 8 would affect to laugh. Let 
any Man of Senſe read The Stratagem, and he 
will find Nothing to laugh at in what comes from, 
Archer, though the whole of what he ſays excites 
Chearfulneſs, and not a few of his Speeches ma 
raiſe a Smile. As to the Character of Bayes, it 
is what not every one is capable of entering into; 
and, if The Rehearſal were play'd in a juſt Man- 
ner, and not made a Bartlemy-Fair Entertain- 
ment, the Mob of the Audience would think it 
ſad Stuff. This Comedy 1s ſpoilt, to all Peo- 
ple of Taſte, not only by Bayes's acting the 
Merry Andrew, but by the wrong Conc: ption 
of thoſe who perform the Parts of the Players. 
The Author intended theſe Players as Men of 
tolerable Underſtanding, and capable of ſeeing 
the Abſurdity of Bayes : which Circumſtance 
renders the Comedy ſo much the more entertain- 
ing: whereas the People, who play theſe Parts, 
ſeem to vie with Bayes in Blundering and wrong- 
headedneſs; and, together with him, they make 
ſuch a Hotch-Potch of Nonſenſe that the true 
Humour of the Play is entirely deſtroy ed. 
I know not whether it was Garrick or Mrs. 
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Meſlington, that was the Beginner of a ſtrangely 
improper and very priggiſh Way of going off 
the Stage at the Concluſion of a Scene: but they 
were both early in it, and ſet a bad Exam- 
ple to the Reſt of the Players, many of whom 
have been injudicious enough to imitate them. 
An Actor ought to maintain his theatrical Cha- 
racter till he is entirely out of Sight of the Audi- 
ence. Garrick ought not to be Garrick till the 
Scenes hide him. Inſtead of this, Mrs Woffing- 
ton and he took it into their Heads long ago, how 
ſerious ſoever the Part were that they were play- 
ing, to trip off the Stage with a bridled Head 
and an affected alertneſs. If one had a Mind 
to be ill-natured, one might ſuppoſe this was in 
order to give the Spectators an Idea of the 
Livelineſs of their private Character. Mrs 
Cibber was ſometimes guilty of the fame Fault: 
but Mrs Pritchard never was. | 
 *Tis now many Years ago that Garrick intro- 
duced among his Actors (for they are too impli- 
cit to ſuppoſe any Thing can be wrong which they 
ſee am do) another ſtrange, and, in my Opinion, 
very uncouth Habit, v:z. the raiſing the two Heels 
alternately, fo as to have continually either the one 
or the other of the Feet reſting upon its Forepart. 
I have ſome Suſpicion that he was adviſed to 
this by ſome not-rightly-conceiving Painter or 
Sculptor. .'Tis true that to ſtand equally upon 
the two Legs is ungraceful. This is the Poſture 
of old and of weakly People. T hoſe, who are 
young and ſtrong, ſeldom ſtand in that Wi 
unlefs 
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unleſs they are remarkably aukward. Where 
we thus reſt chiefly upon one Leg, the Knee of 


the other Side of the Body becomes of Courſe 
a little bent: and, if we raiſe the Heel of that 
Side from off the Ground, it becomes ſtill more 
bent. Now this waving Poſition of the Thigh, 
Leg and Foot, has its Beauty: and, at the ſame 
Time, the thus refting chiefly on one Leg cauſes 
ſomething of that waving in the whole Perſon. 
It is not without Reaſon that Hogarth in his Ana- 
Nis calls the ſomewhat-curving Line the line of 
Beauty : for ſtrait Lines in the Shape of the Bo- 
dies of Animals and in their Attitudes are diſa- 

reeable. Accordingly, the antient Sculptors, 
whoſe Ideas of Beauty appear to have been fo 
juſt, have taken Care to avoid theſe ſtrait Lines. 
j cannot help thinking, however, that herein 
they have ſometimes departed a little from Na- 
ture, and that, in contriving for their Figures 
this waving Attitude, they have here and there 
fallen into an Exceſs : Witneſs, among the reſt, 


(I here ſpeak to thoſe only who have ſome 


Knowledge of the antique Statues) him of the 
two Brothers, Caftor and Pollux, whoſe Hand is 
placed upon the other's Shoulder. Perhaps too 
the fine Figure of Aulinous may be a little faulty 
in this Reſpect. As for that Maſter-piece, La- 


coon and his two Sons, the extreme bodily Pain, 


they are ſoppoſed to be in, is a ſufficient Plea 
for the Violence of their Contorfions. But, if 


the antient Sculptors have now and then made 


the Attitudes of their Figures ſomewhat more 
4; waving 
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waving. than Probability will warrant, modern 
Sculptors and Painters have been guilty of the 
ſame Fault in at leaſt as great a grit. As 
to the Habit of the Drury-Lane Actors men- 
tioned Above, and which I have ſaid I ſuſpect to 
have been at firſt owing to the Advice of ſome 
Painter or Sculptor, it is a very aukward One. 
To take Care not to ſtand equally upon the two 
Legs, unleſs it be in the Character of an old 
Man or Woman, is indeed right. But the 
raiſing the two Heels alternate y, and reſting 
for juſt fo many Seconds chiefly upon one Leg, 
and then falling into the Counter-pofition for 
the ſame Space of Time, is iff and unnatural, 
and has 'a diſagreeable Air of Studiedneſs. There 

ate many different Poſitions, in which the Le 
may be placed; and here, as in all the reſt of 
his Depertment, an Actor ought to avoid too 
much Sameneſs. „ ; 
Before I conclude upon this Article, let me 
obſerve that, in ſtanding, the Heel ought fel- 
dom to be raiſed, and never for any length of 
Time. To keep it ſo raiſed is unnatural, be- 
cauſe to ſtand for any Time with one of the 
Legs bearing ſo great a Part of the Weight of 
the Body as it muſt then bear is very painful. 
It is further to be obſerved that the Foot, of 
which the Heel is thus raiſed, ought io be drawn 
back, and never to advance farther than, nor 
even equally witch, the other Foot, theſe two 
Poſitions being unnatural and ungraceful. Mꝗſab 
was frequently guilty 5 this, and has often put 
me 


; 
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me in Mind of a Horſe advancing one of his 


Fore-legs, and reſting it lightly upon his Toe; 
which the poor animal does to relieve a tender 
Foot. When | fay that the Heel ought never to 
continue raiſed for any length of Time, I mean, 
unlefs the Body be partly ſuſtained by ſomething 
upon which the Perſon leans : for in this Caſe 
the chiefly-ſupporting Leg bears fo much the 
leſs Weight. There is a fine antique Statue of 
a Faun leaning, and playing upon a Flute, with 
one Foot thrown over the other and reſting upon 
it's Forepart; which makes a very pleafing Poſ- 
ture, and gives the Figure a ſtriking Air of Eaſe 
and naturalneſs. | 
Having taking the Liberty thus publickly to 
cenſure this celebrated Actor, whom upon. the 
whole I very. greatly admire, it ſeems but juſt that 
I ſhould at the ſame Time publickly confeſs my - 
ſelf under an Obligation to him, he having, du- 
ring the two Seaſons immediately preceding the 
Time of his going abroad, granted me the Li- 
berty of his Houſe. He does not know me o- 
therwiſe than by Name; but, being apprized 
that I was a great Lover of theatrical Entertain- 
ments, and ſuſpecting, without Doubt, that I 
could ill afford Money for Pleaſure, he cauſed 
it to be ſignified to me that I might ſend to him 
for Orders for any Part of the Houſe as often as 

I pleaſed. N 
This Obligation was the chief Cauſe of my 
committing to the Flames, ſoon after, a great 
Number of Remarks, that I had been making 
f for 
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for four or five Years upon the ſeveral Perform- 
ances of our Players; and which I had intended 
to digeſt and to publiſh. But I was more ſcru- 
pulous then than I have ſhewn myſelf now, and 
was unwilling to criticiſe a Man to whom I ſtood 
indebted. I have heartily repented of it ſince: 
for either I flatter myſelf, or I ſhould have made- 
many Obſervations that would have been of ſome 
Uſe; a Thing, of which I am convinced the 
Author of the Roſciad was utterly incapable. 
This was a ſuperficial Fellow, who, being puft 
up by the injudicious Applauſes of the Public, 
became at length the moſt inſolent and inſuffer- 
able of all Coxcombs. His Underſtanding was 
trifling : he had a ſmall Share of Wit, and a 
middling Talent for Verſification. What 1s to 
be thought of the Judgment of a Man, who 
makes a bare Mention of that excellent Come- 
dian Yates, and that rather with an Appearance 
of Diſeſteem than otherwiſe, and is at the ſame 
Time an Admirer of the noiſy, unmeaning 
Blakes ? But this is not to be wondered at in a 
Critic, who, while he deſpiſes Maſon, looks up- 
on Lloyd as a Poet and a Genius; Lloyd, whoſe 
Works may not improperly be called A chymical 
Extract of Infipidity— the very Quinteſſence 
of Nothingneſs. 

Had I ever reduced into Form and publiſhed 
theſe Remarks I have juſt mentioned, I ſhould 
have been much more Care of my Encomiums 


upon ſeveral admired Performers, among others, 
upon Quin, Mrs, Cibber, and Mrs. Woffmgton, 
Mo than 
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than the World in general has been. As to the 
laſt of theſe three, though ſhe was undeniably 
capital in fome very few Characters, particular- 
ly-in Lady Dainty and Clariſſa in The Confedracy, 
F looked upon her as one of the falſeft and moſt 

unnatural Actreſſes I had ever feen. + 


AVING gone from my principal Subject 

1 in this Preface, and R much, k 
thall continue to ramble on, and, as I have been. 
always a lover of Pictures as well as of theatri- 
cal Entertainments, and have made the Theory 


of Painting in ſome Meafure my Study, ſhalt 


Here ſet down my Opinion in general, of about 
a Score of ſuch of our modern Artiſts as J con- 
ceive to be among the beſt, after premiſing 
that I form my Notions of them from ſuch of 
their Pictures only as have appeared in the Pub- 
lic Exhibitions, having never been at their 
Houſes, and that I have no Anquaintance with 
any of them, nor even any Knowledge of their 
Characters otherwiſe than as Painters, and con- 


ſequently may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak without Pre- 


12 1 ſhall mention them without any Or- 
er, and juſt as they occur to my Mind. 
We have no Eagli Painter now living, 


whoſe Productions are more perfect in their Kind 
than the Moonlight Sea-pieces of Swain of 
Fretton-G round, Weſtminſter. I am ſorry to ob- 
ſerve, by his Pictures being all marked for Sale, 
that they are not in the Requeſt they deſerve to 
he: for he is a much better Painter than ſome, 
whom 
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whom the Diſtributers of Prizes at the Arts- und- 


Sciences have brought into high Repute. This 
Man's Works will one Day or another be in Ef- 


teen, when. that Eſteem (alas!) will be of no 


Service to their Author. 
| Cotes is undoubtedly. our beft Painter in Cray- 
ons, and one of our beſt in Oil. In the Pictures 
of Children he fucceds better than Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds. Fheſe Children of his have a ftriking 
and a moſt pleaſing Nativeneſs. 
„ is one of our beſt Portrait- 

Painters, | 
One of our beſt Landſcape-Painters is Bond 
of Birmingham. His Pictures are well coloured 
and very pleaſing 

Our very ben perhaps is Marlow, He has 
likewiſe. a happy Talent for painting Buildings. 
But his Water, if I recollect right, has but little 


Truth, and is not tranſparent. 


For Truth of Colouring we have hardly any Man 


that beats Elmer of Farnham. He ſeems likewiſe 
to be almoſt univerſal: the human Face, Fruit, 
dead Fiſh, Birds ;—— ſcarce any Thing comes 
gamifs to him. At the ſame Time, he works, to 
all Appearance, with great Facility : Indeed, I 
fear too much! in a Hurry; fox his Pencil is harſh, 
though it is light and free. Neither has he 
much Idea either of Compoſition or of Clear- 
Obſcure : and, though Nature has given him a 

reat deal of Talent, he will never be a true 
| 250, till he has more Patience to blend his 
Colours, till he places his Objects ſo as to * 
the 
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the Eye, and gives more Force and more Har- 
mony to his Pictures by the Means of Light- 
and-Shadow. | 

The large Candle-light Piece exhibited ſome 
Years ago by Wright of Derby, where an Orrery 
was introduced, and for which one of our No- 
blemen was ſaid to have given two Hundred 
Guineas, was but an indifferent Picture, what- 
ever Encomiums were beſtowed upon it. There 
was no great Truth in the colouring, and the 
Pencilling was ſomewhat heavy. The two 


Lamp-Lights, that he exhibited laſt Year, were 


much better. Perhaps he is improved ſince he 
painted the large Picture. Perhaps too he has 
more Talent for painting Figures of a moderate 
Size than for painting large ones. If ſo, he 
would do well to confine himſelf to thoſe. Why 
ſhould a Man be a bad Painter when he may be 
a gcod one? 

After Cotes, our beſt Painter in Crayons, (and 
perhaps our only good one) is Miſs Read. She 
likewiſe paints very well in Oil. Her Pencil-_ 
ling is free and eaſy, and her Colouring has /a 
great deal of Truth. There is a Nativeneſs in 
her Children, as well as in Cotes's; but leſs of it; 
and herein ſhe ſeems to be his Imitator. 

Paul Sandby's Views are very good. 
The View from the Gun-Wharf at Port/mouth, 


_ exhibited laſt Year by Dominic &rres, was an 


excellent Picture; and the Engliſh Man of War 
chafing a French Chebeck was little inferior, if 
any Thing, 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Kauffman has a very conſiderable Talent 
for Hiſtory-Painting. Her Compotitions are 
good: her Paſte in Drawing the human Figure 
ſeems to be better than that of any other Hiftory- 
Painter we have; and ſhe has a great Share of 
Expreſſion. It would be bappy if ſhe could get 
rid of a certain Greyneſs of Colouring, which 
gives a Coldneſs to her Pictures. 

I am apprehenfive, from their Names, that 
the two Painters laſt mentioned are Foreigners. 
Were they Natives of England, they would do 
{ome Honour to our Nation. 

We have ſome very tolerable Painters in Mi- 
niature : but the beſt in that Way, beyond all 
Compariſon, is Humphry. He 1s indeed an ad- 
mirable one. 

I was in hopes ſome Years ago, from Collet's 
four Pictures of the Courting a young Lady, the 
Carrying her off, and the two Scenes after Mar- 
riage, that we were going to have an excellent 
Painter in the humorous Stile. Thoſe Pieces, 
though but indifferently coloured, were very 
good in Regard to Invention, and admirable for 
the juſtneſs of Expreſſion in the Countenances. 
But the Hopes I then conceived are diſappoint- 
ed. He has ſince fallen into all the ridiculous 
Exaggerations and the falſe Humour of the worſt 
Productions of Hogarth, to whom, from the four 
Pieces juſt mentioned, I expected to ſee him 
greatly ſuperior. His Teaching groum People to 
dance, his Maſter kiſſing the Servant-Maid, and 


others of the like Kind, are contemptible. Ug- 
; line ſs 
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linefs is falfe Humour, and exceſſive Exagger- 
ation is the poor Refuge of thoſe who want Skill 
do repreſent Things with Propriety and Juſtneſs. 
Let me adviſe this Painter therefore to throw 
this abſurd Habit into which he is fallen, and, at 
the ſame Time, to ſoften his Pencil, and to en- 
deavour at more Truth in colouring and at the 
Artifice of Clear-obſcure. He is much miſtak- 
en, if he imagines, from the Example of Ho- 
garth, that theſe Things are not as neceflary in 
ludicrous Paintings as in all others. | 

If Italy produces no more great Hiſtory-Paint- 
ers, as is Often affirmed, the has fil however 
fome excellent Artiſts. Many of Zuccarelli's 
Pictures are incomparable. The two large ones 
he exhibited laſt Year are worth any Money. 

Zaffanii gives a tolerable likeneſs of our Act- 
ors in patticular Scenes in Comedy. But, tho' 
he at the ſame Time repreſents not ill the ſup- 
poſed Emotions of their Minds, and though his 
Pencil is free, there is often a Frigidity in his 
Countenances, that 1s very unpleafing. In ſonir 
of theſe Countenances this Frigidity is exceſſive: 
Witneſs, for one Inſtance, Beard ſinging in one 
vf the Scenes in Love in a Village. 5 

This Painter makes uſe of a certain Artifice, 
againſt which I would caution all of the Profeſſion. 
In order to preſerve in his Pictures an Union of 
Colour, Which is a Thing neceſſary, he ex- 
hibits an C, a Oneneſs of Colour; which is 
diſagreeable to the Eye, as well as very unnatu- 
ral. We have likewiſe Landſcape-Painters, 

who, 
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who, to preſerve this Union, make every Object 
green, that enters into the Compoſition of hoe 
ictures. „„ 45 . 
This Oneneſs of Colour is the Refuge of Men 
who are not Maſters of their Art in Reſpect to 
colouring, and yet are conſcious chat all jarring 


of Colours is to be avoided: and true it is that 


a Man of little Judgment, that were to intro- 
duce into a Picture many different and ſtrong 
Colours, would almoſt certainly make that Pic- 
ture diſagreeable by a Glaringneſs and Gawdineſs 
void of all Harmony. But the greateſt Color- 
iſts (ſuch, as Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, and a few 
others of the Venetian and Flemiſh Schools) by 
their Knowledge of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of different Colours with each other, have 
been able to introduce into their Pictures many: 
ſtrong and lively Colours, that give thoſe Pic- 
tures a Strikingneſs and a Vigour, and at the 
ſame Time to preſerve all the Harmony and Sua- 
eee, is i - 
Ihe Picture exhibited. laſt Year by Penny,, 
repreſenting a Smith hearkening to a Piece of. 
News related by a Taylor, (of which the Hint 
is taken from Shakeſpear) is an exceeding good 


, 


one, and much ſuperior to the Productions of a. 
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Hogarth. The Figures are correctly drawn; 


. 
= —_ 


the Picture is well coloured * and has a very to- 
lerable Effect in Regard to Light and- Shadow: 


and the Expreſſions in the Countenances are 


ſtrong without any unnatural Diſtortion of Fea- 
tures, and are e ns juſt. . Two of theſe 
'S +: f 8 COLES a "ITT, 
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|  Countenances 
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Countenances are, however, exceptionable. That 
of the Taylor is-very much fo. The Painter has 
made this Face diſguſtingly. ugly, and there is no 
looking at it without Pain. Uglinefs (as I faid be- 
fore) is falſe Humour. He might have given his 
Taylor all the nincompoop Character that we 
commonly aſcribe to Taylors, (though, by the 
Way I know no Reaſon for our afcribing that 
Sharacter to them) without making him at all- 
ugly. The Smith likewiſe in his Surprize opens 
tis Eyes ſo as to diſcover the whole Iris; which 
| Hp a-Ghaſtlineſs to his Countenance. The 


Painter might have contrived: an equally frong: 


Expreſſion of Surprize, 'that ſho 

have ſhock'd the Spectato. 10 
Mrs Moſer's Flower-Piece in OiFof laſt Year 
is a capital Performance, and that in Water- Co- 
lours a very good one. 1 
Mortimer's Converſation-Pieces have a great 


not at all 


deal of Merit. . 


To judge by what he has exhibited for two or 
three Years paſt, I ſhould imagine Nubbs to be ra- 
ther degenerating than improving: and yet, tho” 
many of his Pictures of. Horſes have been deſerv- 
edly admired, there was {till great Room for Im- 

rovement. A Painter, that introduces many 
Horſes into a Picture, has an eaſy Opportunity, by 
(93 ay i 7 her filie 37 1D a. we! 8 el DIS ; 
a- jodicious Choice af different, Colours for thofe. 
Horſes, of giving his Picture a confiderable Ef- 


fect in. Regard to Clear-Obſcure. Suhr never 


ayailed himſelf of this. I think too that the filky 
Pencil he has gives theſe Animals an unnaturat 
e | Appearance; 
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Appearance; and I likewiſe apprehend that he 
was always apt to give his Mares rather too thin 
and ſtringy a Countenance; by means of which 
they had ſomewhat of the Air of Stone-Horſes. 
It may further be ſaid that, though his Horſes 
are not ill coloured, they are far from having the 
Truth of Colouring or the Roundneſs that we ſee 
in many of Haverman's. In ſhort, they had al- 
ways a ſmall Matter of the colour'd Print: and 
this I take to be owing in ſome Degree to his 
not laying a thicker Body of Colour where the 
Strength of. the Light falls than in other Parts. 
Mos are obliged to Sir 7 /hua Reynolds for hav- 
ing put an End to the Stittneſs and the Samenefs 
of Attitude there was in our Englith Portraits be- 
fore he appeared. He has not only an infinitely 
greater Variety of natural, graceful and pictur- 
eſque Attitudes. than any liſh Paintet that 
preceded him, but even a much greater, in my 
Opinion, than any foreign Painter whatſoever, 
But I am ſorry to obſerve that, though he nevet 
was a firſt-rate Painter in Regard to Colouring, 
he is degenerated, in this particular, and not a 
little, within theſe ſeven Years, as he is likewiſe 
in bis Pencilling. Severalof the Pictures he has 
exhibited have had but a. very ſmall Share of 
Merit. We may reafonably attribute this to his 
having too much Buſineſs There has been al- 
ways a conſiderable Effect of Clear-Obſcure in 
his Pictures, and they have ſeldom failed to catch 
the Eye. Yet at the ſame Time there has been 
a certain Confufion in ok and 1t has a, 
3 : - | 7 
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ly happened that his Objects have not detached 
themſelves well from each other. One Cauſe of 
this is a very odd and bad Method that he has of 
painting Clouds. Theſe Clouds of his have ſome- 
thing of the Appearance of Smoke, and, inſtead 
of being at a Diſtance in the Sky, they ſeem to 
advance and to mix themſelves with the near Ob- 
jects in the Picture. Herein ſome other Painters 
have been ſo weak as to imitate him. Many of 
his Hands likewiſe, where there has been any 


Fore-ſhortening, have been drawn in a lame un- 


natural Manner. Some of them are very bad. 

Ma has a great deal of true Genius, and, con- 
fidering he is yet but a young Fellow, bids fair 
to be a much greater Hiſtory-Painter than Eng- 
land has ever yet bred. He vifibly aims at ex- 
celling in all the Parts of Painting, Compoſition, 
Drawing, local Colour, Clear-Obſcure, and 
Expreſſion. There is a Fire in his large Com- 
poſitions, and great Expreſſion of the Paſſions in 
many of his Countenances: but his Drawing is 
not ſo elegant, nor his local Colour ſo true as 
might be wiſhed. He ſucceeds much better in 


Figures of a moderate ſize than in large ones. 


In the firſt his Pencilling is commonly free and 
maſterly, though not mellow. His Hair, in par- 
ticular, is ſometimes inſufferably harſh, and gives 
one the Idea of caſt Iron rubb'd over with Paint. 
Some of his large Figures, befides their not be- 
ing well pencilFd, are drawn in very bad Taſte. 
That of Jupiter, where he approaches Semele, 1s 
ſhockingly mean and contemptible, and, ou. 
| : ; 
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if the Picture were an excellent one in other Re- 


ſpects, which it is not, would, as being a prin- 
cipal Figure, utterly ſpoil it. Perhaps the Ad- 
vice hinted to Wright of Derby would not be im- 
proper for this Painter, and it might be beſt for 
im not to attempt large Figures. | 
His Picture of Regulus departing from Rome, 
exhibited laſt Year, is admirable for the Anima- 
tedneſs of the Compoſition, and the Force and 
Juſtneſs of — of the Expreſſions, and, though 


faulty in ſome Particulars, is a Performance not 


unworthy of any of the greateſt Painters that 
have been. 

Though 1 flatter myſelf theſe Reflections are 
all juſt, I am conſcious they are far from being 
all the juſt Reflections that might be made upon 
the Works of theſe Painters. I make them 
merely upon Recollection, having never till now 
committed any Thing to Paper upon the Sub- 
je, or had any Intention of ever doing it: and 
many other Obſervations might, - without Doubt, 
be made upon theſe Performances, were a Man 
to ſtudy them. | 
I have ſometimes indeed had Thoughts of 
writing a Treatiſe on Painting in general, having 
never yet ſeen any, with which I was thoroughly 
fatisfied. And this I ſhould certainly have done, 
bad my Income enabled me to travel for a few 
Years : for | am convinced that many juſt Ob- 
ſervations remain ſtill to be made upon the Works 
of the greateſt Maſters, that we often admire 
Where there is little Ground for ſo doing, _ 

| . | at 
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| has been guilty of the ſame Fault in great Num- 
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that the Art of Painting was never.yet carried, 
by many Degrees, ſo near as is commonly 
thought, either to abſolute Perfection, or to the 
Perfection to which human Abilities are well ca- 
Pable of carry ing it. wean IE canta 5 

To give only one Inſtance of the Implicitneſs 
of Critics. Raphad is univerſally acknowledg'd 
to be unequalled by any other Painter in draw- 
ing the human Figure. On account of this Su- 
periority, he is commonly ſuppoſed to be perfect 
in this Part of Painting: and whoever were to 
find Fault with the Shape of any of his Figures 
would run the Riſk of being thought yery 1gno- 
rant. But let any Man of Senſe confider with- 
out Prejudice many of the Figures even in the 
moſt admired Pictures of Raphael, and I am con- 
vinced he will own that this Imputation of Igno- 
rance might poſſibly be unjuſt. His celebrated 
St. John in the Deſart in the Duke of Orleaus's 
Collection (which is engraved, and the Print of 


it well known in London) repreſents, to judge by 


the Countenance, a Boy of about twelve or thir- 
teen Years of Age. But, to judge by the reſt of 
his Perſon, one would imagine him to be not 
only a man grown, but a Man of enormous 
Strength. And is not this wrong? Beſides the 
Inconſiſtency of ſo young a Face with the Body 
of a Man full grown, what is there in the Cha- 
rater of &. yam, even ſuppoſing him in the 
Vigour of his Age, that requires this 1 umour of 
Muſcle and Knottineſs of Form? Now, Raphact 


bers 
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bers of his Figures: among others, in the litele 
Chriſt in the famous Holy Family at Verſailles en- 
graved by Edelinck, of which a Copy was fold at 
Sir Luke Schanb's Sale for above ſeven Hundred 
Pound, and another the other Day in Pallmall for 
three Hundred and Sixty Guineas. But, in ſhort, 
it was the Faſhion in Raphael's Time to imitate 
| Michael Angelo in this Particular, who gave an 
Extravagance of Strength to almoſt every Fi 
he drew: and it has been too much the Practice 
ever fince. A certain Degree of Strength i is in- 
_ deed aa co? bf The want of it gives a Mean- 
neſs. But to make Strength the diſtinguithing, 
Character of all or moſt of the Figures introdu- 
_ ced into a Picture is abſurd. Few Painters ſeem 
bare had much Notion of Efegance of Form. 

| Before I have done with the Subject of Paist- 
ing, let me adviſe every Perſon that viſits Am- 
werp, and that has any Love for this Art, not 
to neglect to ſee the Pitture at the High Altar 
of the Church of the Recollet-Friars, and that at 
the High Altar of the Church near the Fiſh-Mar- 
ket, both by Rubens. The firſt repreſents T he 
Crucifixiom, and is perhaps his Maſter-Piece- 
The other The Raſſing the Croſs. Common Re- 
— indeed has long given the Reputation of his 

aſter- Piece to The taking down from the Croſs 


at one of the Altars in the Cathedral. But here 


L will venture to contradict common Report, and 


to affirm that there is even no Compariſon to be 
made. T he three Pie Pieces by lauen to be 


ſeen 
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ſeen in the Churches of Antwerp are the Cruci- 


Jxion and The Raijing the Croſs juſt mentioned, 


and The Aſumption of the Virgin — the High Al- 
tar of the Cathedral. That of T he hs down 
from the Cr:ſs is but the fourth in Merit. But 
this Picture, (forſooth) for which they tell you 
at Autwerp the late Duke of Cumberland offered 
ten Thouſand Pounds, is covered with a Caſe : 

and 'tis the Caſe that has given it its mighty Re- 
putation. It is indeed a fine Piece: but I was 


ſtrangely diſappointed when I firſt ſaw it. 


A Picture at one of the Altars in Dunkirk, 
painted by Pourbus, has likewiſe, merely by be- 
ing covered with a Caſe, gained the Reputation 
of being one of the fineſt T hings in the World. 

In one of the Rooms of the Monaſtery of the 
Auftin-Friars at Antwerp there is an exquiſite 
Chrift upon the Croſs (a ſmall Picture) by YVandyke, 
which few Travellers hear of. 

But the moſt curious Piece in that City ſome 
fewYears ago, and perhaps one of the moſt curi- 
ous in theWorld, was a Candle-Light by Skalken, 
in which were four or five Figures larger than 
what he painted in common. I was never ſo ſtruck 
as at the firſt Sight of it, and could not help ex- 

iming that I had never ſeen a Picture till then. 

t belonged to Mr Van Luſter, now dead, a very 
wh Man, who lived in the Place de Mere. But, 
if his Heir have the leaſt Affection for Painting, 


it is ſtill probably in the ſame Houle. 


Jam ſorry not to have ſeen, not having 


| beard of it while I was in Flanders, a Picture at 


Bruges 
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Bruges ſaid to be the Joint-Performance of Van 
 Thulden, Rubens and YVandyke, and to be equal 
to any Thing in that Country. The Subject is 
T he Continence of Scipio. It contains twenty-ſix 
Figures as large as the Life, and is near ten 
Foot high, and above twelve in Length. The 
Bridegroom and Bride are repreſented by the 
Refemblances of Yandyke and Rubens's ſecond 
Wife. The Emperor Charles the 7th, as I am 
credibly inform'd, would have purcnaſed it, and 
ſent one of the Princes of his Court to Bruges 
for that Purpoſe. An Agent of the late King 
of Denmark offered a very large Sum of Mone 
for it; as the States of Holland had done before, 
intending it as a Preſent to the King of Pruffia ; & 
alſo the States of Flanders, who likewiſe defign'd 
it for a preſent to the late Emperor. But the 
then Poſſeſſor, a rich Man, would not leave it 
upon any Terms. It is now the Joint-Property 
of Meſſieurs du Hamel, his Grandſons, and is 
to be diſpoſed of at a Price any Way proporti 
oned to it's Merit. | 
Deſcamps, it ſeems, ſpeaks of this Picture 
with high Elogiums in his Lites of the Painters. ' 
I cannot leave this Subject without deplo- 
ring the Want of Judgment of many of our 
People of large Fortune, who e give ex- 
travagant Prices for Traſh, while they ſuffer moſt 
excellent Pieces to go for a ſmall Matter. At Sir 
Luke Schaub's Sale (whtch Sale may juſtly- be 
called T he Triumph of Ignorance) many Pictures 


fold at above a Hundred Pounds a-piece, which 
F would 


\ 
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would have been dear at Four Guineas. - One in 

particular, a {mall Picture of a Boy (falſely cal- 
led a Yandyke in the Catalogue) went at a hun- 
dred and twenty Guineas, and was not worth a- 
bove three. Ihe Copy from Raphael which was 
but an indifferent one, and which, as I faid juſt 
now, ſold for above ſeven hundred Pounds, 
would have been well fold at Fifty. The Sigi/- 
munda (fallely called a Corregio) which the Exe- 
cutrix was ſo unknowing as to buy in at four 
hundred Pounds, was not worth twenty. The 
View of 4wtwerp, ſaid to be the joint Perform- 
ahce of Rubens,. Paul Brill, and two more, was 
A damaged Picture, and had never been an ex- 
traordinary one. It went at five hundred and 
twenty five Guineas, and would have been full 
dear at fifteen. I ſaw about fix Years ago, at 
Antwerp itſelf, a View of that City, a much 


| better than Sir Lxke Schaub's had ever been, ſold 


for twelve Guineas and a half. | 

There is at Verſailles a ſmall Holy Family of 
Raphael's, engraved by Polly. It is that where 
the little Ci leans over his Mother's Knee, 
and takes St. V under the Chin. In the Spring 
of the Year 62, a villainous Copy of this Pic- 
ture, but impudently called the Original, fold at 
Preſtage's for a hundred and fifty Guineas. It. 
was not worth five Shillings. he” . 
In the two Days Sale at Chriſtie's about a 


YA « 4 


two dull allegorical Pictures, ſaid to be by Pa 


FVeroneſe, ſold, one for a hundred and thirty Gui- 
neas, 
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neas, the other for a hundred and twenty - five. 
The firſt would have been dear enough at twelve 
Guineas, and the other a: fix. © | 
In the ſame Sale a Picture of Yauet's repre- 
ſenting the entombing our Saviour, but infinite- 
ly preferable to the greateſt Part of this Painter's 
Works, a Picture excellently well n 
well drawn, admirable for the Expreſſions, an- 
plealingly pencill'd, a Performance, in ſhort, 
that would have done Honour to Raphael him- 
ſelf, went with great Difficulty up to fourteen 
Guineas. | 9 
Among the Pictures that Lord Orford the 
Miniſter had in his Houſe at Chelſea, there was 
a a moſt exquiſite ſmall Nutch Piece of St. Fran- 
cis praying. In particular, the Expreſſion of 
Devotion is equal to any Expreſſion ever pro- 
duced by Raphael. I bought this admirable Pic- 
ture, in a Crowd of pretended Connoifleurs, at 
the ſhamefully low Price of eight-and-forty Shill- 
ings. Were Ia Man of Fortuue, two hundred 
Guineas ſhould not purchaſe it. | 
The beſt Picture in Richardſon the Painter's 
Collection, was a Portrait of, the famous Pirate 
. Barbaroſſa, by Giorgioni. It was equal to the beſt 
of Yandyke's or Titan's : and this Picture, which 
ought to have fetch'd a hundred and fifty Gui- 
neas, went for nine and a half. 3 
In ſhort, there are few Sales of Pictures, 
that don't furnith Inſtances of groſs Ignorance, 
either in giving a high Price for what is of little 
or no Value, or in letting fine Things go for a 
ITrifle. F2 To 
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No Return to my Remarks on the Engliſli 

Language. Though I deſpair that any 
one Reader will think them all juſt, I hope there 
will be no Perſon of Senſe but will allow they 
may be uſeful upou the whole : and, if they excite 
any more diſceining Man to produce a better 
Performance of the Sort, I ſhall be glad to have 
been the Occafion of his ſo doing. 

Should my Book have but a dull Sale, it won't 
he the firſt Diſappointment of the Kind that I 
have met with. I publiſh'd in the Year 66 
what I then thought and till think as diverting a 
Thing as ever appear'd; by which, however, 
inſtead of getting Money, I am about eight 
Guineas a Loſer. Don't let the Reader call me 
a Coxcomb for expreſſing myſelf in this Man- 
ner. What I think fo very diverting is not of 
my ownInyention. It is only a Collection of Wit- 
ticiſms and Strokes of Humour. I had never ſeen 
2 Book of Jeſts that pleaſed me: Scarcely any 
Collector has known either how to chuſe or how 
to relate a Story: and having at Times, merely 
for my Amuſement, committed to Paper a con- 
ſiderable Number of what I thought Pieces of 
Wit or Humour, I at Length took it into my 
Head to publiſh them: and I put my Name in the 
Title Page. I printed fifteen hundred. 

They had hardly any Sale. Thereupon I 
made preſents of ſome Hundreds, and fold fix 
hundred at a very low Price to an ignorant Book- 
ſeller; of which I ſoon repented ; for] found the 
Booby had altered the Title-page, and had in- 

| ſerted 
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ſerted a long Account of Humbugs, Funny Jokes, 
Cbnundrums, Arch Waggeries, &c. with my Name 
at the Bottom of all this Nonſenſe. 

Ihe Title, that I had myſelf prefix d to the 
Book, was Witticiſms and Strokes of Humour.— 
Some of the Copies are ftill remaining where 
_ theſe Remarks are ſold. The Price is but a poor 


Shilling ; and ſuch as are pleaſed with the follow- 


ing Specimens will not think that Trifle ill be- 
ſtowed upon the Book. The firſt is a Piece of 
conceal'd and refin'd Satyr. The ſecond a Stroke 
of witty and humorous Banter : the third, Hu- 
mour with ſomething of Archnels ; and the laſt, 
which is very low, Humour proceeding from 
downright Ignorance. 


The laſt of thoſe Sovereign Princes, who 


ſtiled themſelves Dukes of Burgundy, befieged a 
ſmall Town in Switzerland of little Defence, 
called Morat: whereupon the Sw:tzers raiſed an 


Army, gave him Battle, and obliged him to re- 


tire with great Loſs. The Inhabitants of Mo- 


rat then collected the Bones of the ſlain Bur gun- 


dians, piled them in a Chapel in their Town, 
and plac'd an Inſcription there to this Effect ; 
The Army of Charles Duke of Burgundy, hav- 


ing befieged Morat, has left this Monument 


« of its Enterprize.“ 


Diogenes, being preſent at a Performance of 
ſome very unſkillful Archers, went and plac'd 
himſelf cloſe to the Mark, Being aſked why 

| cc he 
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he put himſelf there, I am afrail,” ſaid he, 
if I ſtand any where elſe, {ome of their Ar- 


* rows Wiil hie me.“ 


A Gentleman ſeeing a Country-fellow with 
is newly married Wife, „let me give thy Wife 
* a Ki,” ſaid he, ok | marry, thou ſhalt 
„ kils mine : : to which the Peaſant conſented. 
Shortly after, the Gentleman marries, nd, ac- 
cording to his Promiſe, permits the Country- 
man to give his Wife a Kiſs. Madam,” ſaid 
the Fellow, aiter having kiſs'd her, *© fince my 
«% Mafer is ſo honeſt, and keeps his Word ſo 
« well, 1 am very ſorry that, inſtead of only 
« giving my Wife a Kiſs, he did not go to Bed 


cc with her.“ 


An Alehouſe-girl took it into her Head to be 
eatechized at Church. he Parſon aſking her 
her Name, Lord, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, „how can 
you pretend not to know my Name, when 
& you come to our Houſe ſo often, and cry ten 
% Times in an Evening, Nan, yau J tare, 80 
< & anther Full-pot ? 


I] was gong to throw up my Pen without men- 
tioning an Over-ſig t, that I have myſelf diſ- 
.covered in my Remarks. I fay in Page 47, 

In Poetry, where greater Liberties in Point 
<< of Stile may be taken than in Proſe, whom 
ee may, for the Sake of Sound, be uſed inflead 


" of cola, efpecially if ſo placed as for the falſo 
_ Grammar 
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% Grammar not to be too glaring ; which Pope 
* has very well obſerved in the Dunciad, where 
«© he ſpeaks of Fleet - Ditch in the following 
« Manner, | | 


« The King of Dikes, than whom uo Sluice of Mud 
« With deeper Sable blots the Sikver Flood. | 


To have written ſtrictly good Engliſh, he muſt 
have ſaid than who no Sluice of Mud, fince the 
«© Word is in the ſame Cale with S/uice, which 


is à Nominative. 


Now one would imagine, from what I ſay of 
the Poet's having taken Care the ſalfe Grammar 
ſhould not be too glaring, that he had placed the 
whom at a Diſtance from ne Suice, whereas it 
ſtands cloſe to it. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


I. PP Os EF - 


HE Word oppyfite is frequently uſed as a 
Prepoſition, to ſignify over-again/l, 
Examples. ] He lives oppofite the Exchange: 
T hoſe two Men live oppoite each other : Whitehall 
1s oppoſite the Horſe-Guards. This is not good 
Engliſh.— It is neceſſary to add to oppoſite the 
Word to.—He lives oppoſite to the Exchange.— 
Thoſe two Men live oppoſite to each other, —White- 
hall is oppojite to the Horſe-Guards, 


A 2d. Write 


ͤ—— . ara cvr@cu — 
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This Word is often uſed (eſpecially by People 


in Trade) with a Dative Caſe following it, 


without the Article To prefixed to that Dative, 
even thoughthere be no accuſative Cafe after it. 

Examples.] He is gone into the Country, and 
has promiſed to write me often. —They are ſo punc- 
tual in their Correſpondence, that they write each 
ether every Week. —I won't fail to write you ſoon. 
This is very barbarous Expreſſion. It is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to prefix to the Dative the Ar- 
ticle To. 


Examples.] He is gone into the Country, and 
has promiſed to write to me often. —They are fo 


punctual in their Correſpondence, that they write 


to each other every Week. — I will not fail to write 
to you ſoon. | 


Indeed, where an accuſative Caſe follows the 
Dative, the Article becomes unneceſſary, and 
is ſeldom uſed. For Inftance ; He writes me 
Mord that the Affair is finiſhed. We write each 
other very long Letters. —T have written her a 


long Account of that Tranſaction. 
Nor 


(3) 


Nor is the Article abſolutely neceſſary, wherg 
the accuſative of the relative Pronoun Which or 
That is ſuppoſed, without being expreſſed. 


_  Examples.] The Letter I wrote him never came 
to Hand. —T he News I ſhall write her to Night 
will pleaſe her greatly. Here the Pronoun rela- 
tive MNhich, or That, is ſuppoſed : For the Senſe 
is, the Letter that- (or which) I wrote him, never 
came to Hand. —T he News, that (or which) 1 
ſhall write her to-night, will pleaſe her greatly. 
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III. Omiſſion of the Nominative of the 
Relative Pronouns VM, That and Which. 


HE Nominative of the Relative Pro- 
nouns I hio, That and Which, is frequent- 

ly omitted by bad Writers, (and ſometimes, 
tho* rarely, even by good ones) and left to be ſup- 
poſed. Inſtead, for, Inſtance, of ſaying, the Man, 
who lived there lately, is removed. I he Article, 
that was inſerted in Yeſterday's Paper, is not 
true.—T he Wine, which pleaſes me bet, is Claret. 
They would ſay, The Man, lived there lately, is 
removed. he Article was inſerted in Yeſterday's 
2 1 Paper 
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Paper is nt true, —T he Wine pleaſes me beſt, is 


Claret.—This is very bad Expreſſion, and ren- 
ders the Sentence obſcure. | 


There are, however, in Shakeſpear and other 
great Writers, ſome few Inſtances, where the 


Omiſſion adds to the Spirit of the Sentence, 
without cauſing any Obſcurity. It may like- 


wiſe now and then be borne with in common 
Converſation, Yet in general it has a bad Ef- 
fect in Converſation, and a fill much worſe in 
Writing. 
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IV. A, folhw uſed for as follows. 


OME good Writers (among others, Al- 
dliſon) expreſs themſelves in this Manner, 
The Articles were as follow. —T he Circumſtances 


of the Affam are as follow. —T he Cenditims of the 
Agreement are as follow. 


I conceive this Expreſſion to be wrong, and 
that as follaus ought to be here uſed, and not 
as follrw. What deceives theſe Writers is, that 
the preceding Subſtantive is in the Plural 


Number, But this Subſtantive 15 by no Means 


a no- 


(5s) 


a nominative Caſe to follow or follows, Neither 
is there any intervening Pronoun between this 
Subſtantive and this Verb, that is relative to the 
Former, and ſerves as a Nominative to the 
Latter. If the Verb follow or follows, have any 
Nominative, it is the Pronoun It, which is ſup- 
poſed, and is here unrelative, asin many other 
Caſes: In thefe, for Inſtance; It is very hit 
Weather, —It is cold. 


The Senſe then is, The Articles were as it 
here follows.—T he Circumſtances of the Mair are 
as it here follows.—T he Conditions of the Agree- 
ment are as it here follows. Conſequently follows. 
ought to be uſed, and not follow. Indeed, if 
the Word ſuch preceded the as, follow would 
be right, and not follous; becauſe ſuch as would 
be equivalent to theſe which. 


„ 21. 


v. Hit for Throw. 


HE Word hit is commonly uſed in Oxford- 
| ſhire and ſome of the adjacent Counties, 
even by People of good Education, to fignify 
toſs, throw or fling. It is neceſſary to inform 


them, that 79 hit ſignifies to frike, and not to 
toſs or throw, 6th, 


(6) 


VI. The Words Ago and Since. 
HESE two Words are not to be uſed 
| together. I is not above two Months ago 
fence he left the Univerfity.—Þt is three Years ago 
ence lus Father died. — Theſe Expreſſions don't 
make Senſe ; the Word /ince being equivalent 
to ago that. 

The proper 1 are, It is not above 
two Menths ago that he left the Univerfity.—It is 
not above two Months fince he left the Univer ity, 
E is three Tears ago that his Father died. — It is 
three 7 ears 4 his Father died. 


— * 
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VII. CGH AT. 
\ HIS Word is uſed by great Numbers of 
| People, to fignify Chaiſe, What deceives 
| AE is, that the Letter ò in the Word Chaiſe be- 


ing the laſt Letter that is pronounced, they take 


the Word to be in the Plural Number : conſe- 
quently they imagine that the Singular Number 
muft be Cay. But Chaiſe is ſingular, and the 
Plural is Chaiſes.— He keeps a Chaiſe. —He keeps 
tuo Chaijes.—Theſe are the proper Expreſſions. 
As to Chay, there is no o ſuch Word. 

8th. VENT. 
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HE Word ent is not to be uſed th 

have, had or having. —T ſhould have went. 
If I had went. — Having went. — This is bad r 
. 


The proper Word is gone. — 7 ſhould have Sous 


If T had 1 Havi ng gone. 
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I. Different to. 


Herent to is an Expreſſion often uſed by 

good Writers: Vet Ican't help thinking it to 
be exceptionable.--T his is different to that--T hey 
are different to each other. — Theſe Expreſſions 
ſeem hardly to make Senſe. Is not the Word 
From here more natural than To? and does it 
not make better Senſe? For Inſtance ; T his 
is different from that. They are different from 
tach other. We don't uſe the Word To with the 
Verb: Nor do I ſee why we ſhould ute it with 
the adjective, If any One ſhould ſay, This 
differs to that.—T h:y differ to each otker. The 
Impropriety of the Expreſſion would be glaring, 
and would thock every Hearer. I know that 
Cuſtom 


( 8] 

Cuſtom often reconciles Improprieties of this 
Sort: yet there are ſome Caſes, where it never 
reconciles them entirely : and this appears to 
me to be one. I would therefore give my Vote 
for different from, and would banith the Expreſ- 
ſſion of different to. 


dic. ih. 3 


X. INGENUITY. 
T is a conſiderable Blemiſh in our Langu- 


age, that the Word Ingenuity has two Senſes; 
for hereby it often becomes unintelligible. If I 


hear it ſaid ſimply, that ſuch an One is a Man of 


great Ingenuity, how is it poſſible I ſhould 
know the Meaning of the Expreſſion ? It may 
fignify either that he is ingenious; or that he is 
Ingenuous. We have (it is true) many Words in 
Engliſh (and it is the ſame in other Languages) 


that have each of them more-than one Meaning. 


But this ſeldom occafions any Obſcurity, be- 
cauſe the Subject ſpoken of commonly deter- 
mines the Senſe. With Regard to the Word 
Ingenuity, it is otherwiſe. It being made uſe of 


to ſignify two excellent mental Qualities, [ A- 


bility 


* 


* 
bility and Candaur ] One is ſometimes at a Loſs 

to know in which of the two Senſes it is to be 
taken. It was certainly very ill judged, when 
the Word Ingenuity was received into the Eng- 
liſh Language, to give it the Signification of 
Ability. It ought, in Conformity to it's Ety- 
mology, to imply only Candcur. The Sub- 
ſtantive of the Word Ingemous ought to be In- 
geniety, and not Ingenuity, which ought to be 
the Subſtantive only of Ingenugs. I his Word: 
Ingeniety (with the Accent upon the Syllable x7). 
would be both uſeful and ornamental in our 


Tongue. 


I have known ſome Perſons, who, to avoid 
Ambiguity, have made uſe of the Word Inge- 
niouſneſs. This is not a Word authoriſed by 
Cuſtom. Yet, as the Senſe of it cannot be 
miſtaken, I would not condemn any one that 
ſhould employ it. The only Objection I have 
to it is the repeated Sound of the Letter 8; 
which Letter is already by much too frequent 
in our Language. 


XI. ANY. NONE. 
N Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and ſome other. 


North-Weſt Counties, the Words Any and 
B None 
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[16 } 
None are uſed adverbially even by Perſons of 
Diſtinction; the firſt to ſignify at all, the other 
not at all. —Is ſhe recovered from her Illneſs any? 
Would one of theſe Gentry ſay : meaning Is 


« fhe at all (or in any Degree) recovered ? N, 


fays another: She is recovered nome.—Surely 
there cannot be a greater Violation of Gram- 
mar and Common-Senſe. It is neceffary to in- 
form theſe North-weſtern People of Faſhion, 
that any and none have not the Significations they 
give them; that they are Adjectives, and are 


never to be uſed adverbially. 


ä — 


— 


AR DEMEAAN. 
HIS Word is ufed by all the lower Peo- 
ple, as well as by great Numbers of their 
Betters, to ſignify Debaſe or Leſen. It is alſo. 
found in the ſame Senſe in bad Writers. Rich- 
ardſon often preſents his Readers with it in his 
emetic Hiſtory of Pamela. Nay, if I miſtake 
not, I have met with it once or twice in Swift ; 
and I think it likewiſe once occurs in my Lord 


* Bulingbroke's Oldcaftle's Remarks upon Engliſh Hiſ- 


| have been thro' Overſight, They could never 


tory. If theſe two Writers have really employed 
the Word in that Senſe, it muſt undoubtedly 


be 


WIE 2 
be ignorant that To Demean ſignifies to behave, fo 
comport, and not #9 debaſe or leſſen. 


What cauſes the Miſtake in ſo many Perſons 


is the Syllable mean. The Word mean ſignify- 
ing low and contemptible ; and the Word Means 
neſs Lowneſs, they imagine from thence, that 
to demean muſt ſignify to make contemptible or caſt 
a Meanneſs upon. 


MN 


f 
As to the Subſtantive Demeanour, it is a Word 


the lower People are not acquainted with. If 
they were once to get hold of it, I make no 
Doubt they would miſapply i it as much as Hy 
do the Verb. 


XIII. IF IN CASE. 


HIS Expreſſion, which is the fame as 

if if, and is conſequently Nonſenſe, is 
continually in the Mouths of the lower People, 
who ſeem to have a mighty Affection for it, and 
to think it nervous and elegant. It is likewiſe not 
infrequently uſed by many who ought to know 
better. Yet theſe Words would not be impro- 
per, provided the F made Part of one Mem- 
ber of a Sentence, and the in caſe of another. 


Suppoſe I ſay, for Inftance, V. in Caſe of a 
D 2 War 


. 
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of Probity. 
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War berween France and England, the King of 
Prulfia ſhou!d join with France; this is very good 
Senſe. Here the F belongs to the King of Pru- 
Ha ſliculd join with France, while the in caſe 
helongs to of a War between France and Hng- 
land: and, in order to make the Diſtinction, 
it is neceſſary to put a Comma at if, and ano- 
ther at England. But, as I have already faid, 


| thele Words as they are commonly uſed, are 


Nonſenſe. 


ET 


— a—_— 
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XIV. ARRANT. ERRANT. 


\HESE two Words are ſometimes con- 
founded by Writers. 


Errant ſignifies wandring, according to its 
Etymology, but is now ſeldom or never uſed in 
that Senſe, except with the Subſtantive POE 


A Knight-errant. 


Arran ſignifies Meer, Downright, and is 
uſed only in diſcommending, unleſs it be in a 
facetious and bantering Stile. We ſay, for Ex- 
ample. An arrant F.ol, An arrant Coxcomb, An 
arrant Knave. But Nobody ſays An arrant Man 
of Senſe, An arrant medeſt Man, An arrant Man 


Yet 


EE. 


Vet in a facetious and bantering Stile, as T 
have hinted, Arrant may be uſed in-ſpeaking 
of agreeable or commendable Qualities. If, for 
Inftance, I am told of ſeveral Witticiſms utter- 


ed by a Man from whom I ſhould not have ex- 


pected them, or. of Exertions of Courage by 


another, there would be no Impropriety in my 
ſaying, 1 find he's an arrant Wit, —IV hy, he's an 
arrant Hero. 3 
Such Authors as confound theſe Words, ſel- 
dom uſe Arrant for Errant, but frequently 
Frrant for Arrant, (Inftances of which there 


are in Lord Saft/hury and ſome others who 


paſs for good Writers) making it to fignify 


Meer, which is the Signification only of Ar- 
rant. But, in ſpeaking, the other Miſtake 
more generally prevails; Arrant being often 
pronounced inſtead of Errant ; and eſpecially 
upon the Stage, where there is a moſt ſhame- 
ful Ignorance both of Grammar and Pronunci- 
ation. Kriicht-arrants are often talked of there: 
but we ſeldom hear of a Knight-errant. 


XV. A Word denoting a Number, joined 
with a Noun Subſtantive. 


HERE this occurs, though the Num- 
ber be plural, the Subſtantive (or what 
would 
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would be a Subſtantive if it were uncompound- 
ed) is to be written without ans at the End. For 
Inſtance, The five-bel! Tavern, The three-tun Im, 
A twenty-gun Ship, A four-wheel Chaije. Theſe 
are the proper Expreſſions; and not T he five- 
bells Tavern, T he three-tuns Im, A tuenty-guns 
Ship, A four-wheels Chaiſe. | 


| 
Yet many People affect, both in writing and 
ſpeaking, to uſe the s, and ſeem to value them- 
ſelves upon their extraordinary Correctneſs. 
But they ought to conſider, that in compound 
Words of this Sort, what would be a Subſtan- 
1 tive, if it ſtood ſingle, is no longer ſuch, but 
0 \ is become part of an Adjective. For Example, 
He in the Inſtances here brought, Five-bell, T hree- 
f W | tun, Twenty-gun and Four-wheel are Adjectives, 
| | of which the reſpective Subſtantives are Tavern, | 
| Im, Ship and Chaiſe. | 


ARE. 


HIS Word, where it is uſed in the pro- 
per Senſe, is followed by the Article at, 
and not by To.— 


Exam ples. 


[ 15 ] 5 

Examples] We ſhall arrive at London early. 
You will arrive at your Country-houſe before Night. 
A Perſon, that ſhould ſay He ſhall arrive to 
London early — You will arrive to your Country 
Houſe before Night—would not talk Englifh. 
And yettthere are People of Education igno- 
rant enough to expreſs themſelves in this auk- 
ward Manner. 


In Conformity to this Rule, it is ny 
to ſay arrive there, and not arrive thither ; 
which laſt Expreſſion is not good Engliſh. 


Yet, where the Word arrive is figurative, 
To and A are uſed indifferently. He is arri- 
wed at great Perfeftion—He is arrived to great 
Perfection. Both theſe Expreſſions are proper. 


* 


XVII. Get thither. Get there. Go 
thither. Go there. 


HOUGH arrive thither is not good 
Engliſh, Get thither is very proper, and 
is rather more elegant than Get zhere. | 


Go thither —IV hither are you going? and came 
hither—are much better than Go tere here 


are you going? — and Come here. = 
gain 


"— _—_— 
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XVII. 4GAIN.' PRIZES. 


MONG other Inſtances of Ignorance 

that we meet with upon the Stage, is the 
impropea Uſe of the Words Again and Prizes. 
Again is uſed 'by many of the Players inſtead 
of Againſt, (a ſhrewd fign of a very low Edu- 
cation) and Prizes inſtead of Prices. Ve have 
them of all Prizes, ſays Lockit upon the Stage, 
where Macheath's Irons are put on. 


| Theſe People ought to know that Prices is 
here the proper Word, and not Prizes. What 
is paid for the Purchaſe of any Thing is it's 
Price. As to Prize, it ſignifies a Booty or Cap- 
ture, a Benefit gained by a Ticket in a Lottery, 
and likewiſe the Reward given to the Victor in 
any Trial of Skill. | | 

One can't help bluſhing for theſe Players, to 
think they muſt alſo be told that Again ſignifies 
Once more, and that Againſt means Oppe// te (or 
Oppoſed) to. | 


XIX. Famous, or rather Infamous, 


HIS Expreſſion is found in many Authors, 
who ſeem to value themſelves not a little 
| upon 


CF] 


upon it, and to think it mighty ſmart. He war 
famous, or rather infamous, for his Cruelty, ſays 
one. He was famous, or rather infamous, for his 
Debaucheries, ſay another.—She was famous, or 


rather infamous, for her lewdneſs, ſays a third, 
And yet, in Reality, there is no Smartneſs in 
this. It has Nothing of the hvely Antithefis, 
which thefe Writers imagine it to have. T ho 
Oppoſition between Famons and. Infamous lies 
only in the Sound, and not in the Senſe: for 
theſe two Words have not Senſes contrary to 
each other. Famous fionifies Renowned, much 
known. But Infamous does not ſignify Objcare or 
Unknown. It ſignifies Vile, Scandalbus, Baſe. 
Tis true it likewife implies Of evil Report. But 
even in this Senſe it can't properly be oppoſed 


to Famous or Rennuned, the oppoſite of Wh. ch 
is (as I have hinted) Obſcure or Unknown. 


Let us put another Phrafe of the ſame Im- 
port in the Room of Famous, and we ſhall fee 
the Nothingneſs of the Thought. For In- 
ſtance, He was well knawn, or rather infamcus, 
for the Wickedneſs of his Life. What a poor, 
unmeaning Speech is this! and how imperti- 
nently does the Or rather come in | In'thort, 
this Expreſfion of Famous, or rather infamous, 
though it is to be found in forne tolerable Wri- 

C ters, 


( 18) 


ters, is very childiſh and filly; and I would 
caution every one —_— the Uſe of it. 


XX. HUMOROUS. HUMOURSOM. 
1 Humourſom, inſtead of Humor- 


ous, be chiefly heard among the low 
People, (none of whom, in all Probability, 


will ever ſtudy this Book, to learn good Eng- 
liſh) yet, as there are few bad Expreſſions uſed 


by the Vulgar, but what ſometimes make their 
Way into better Company, it is proper to take 
Notice that the Word, which implies Comical, 

is Humorous, and not Humourſom ; the Signifi- 
cation of which laſt Word is Peeviſh, Froward, 
Hard to pleaſe. 

There is extant « Letter written by Cyngreve, 
wherein he condemns the Word Humour as 
FE made to ſignify What is Comical or Facetinus. 
1 He ſeems to affirm this is not the real Mean- 
| | ing of it, and that the true Senſe of Humour is 

| | | What is Characteriſtic of a certain Temper. I do 

( | not recollect his very Words: But theſe, which 

„ I have employed, convey at leaſt the Idea, 
. | Which, as he contends, ought to be conveyed 
2+] | by the Word Humour. So that, according to 


him, a Stroke, which characteriſes a Man, and 
expreſſes 
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expreſſes his ſl Turn of Mind, is to be 


called Humour; and ſuch Stroke has Nothing 
the more of Humour for exciting Mirth. 


Now it is to be confidered that Words are 
Nothing at all in themſelves. They fignify 
that, and that only, which by common Con- 
ſent is underſtood by them: and it is undenia- 
ble that the Word Humour is 'received by all 


People of Education (and has been ſo for a 


long Time) in the Senſe he does not allow it to 


have. We find Inſtances of it in Shakeſpear; 


who wrote above a Hundred and fifty Years 
ago. The Word then being univerſally under- 


ſtood to imply What excites Mirth, this is of 
Courſe the Signification of it: To which it is 


no ſort of Prejudice that it alſo bears another 


Signification, there being many Words that 
have different Senſes. 


PX —_—_— 
—— 


XXI. . * Parittives improperly 
| digqoined. 
T is common for People to expreſs them- 


ſelves in the following Manner. I don't 
know ſo well a bred Man—Yeu ſeldom ſee fo well 


a made Woman—1 never rode fo ill a going Horſe 


AH never ſaw fo poorly a painted Picture. 
C3 This 


( 20 ) 


This is wrong. The A ought to follow the 
Participle, not to precede it; and the Adverb 
and Participle ought to be joined together by 
a Hyphen, and to make but one Word. 
For Inſtance, I don't know ſo well-bred a Man 
A jeidom jee ſo well-made a Woman—1 never 
rode ſo ill-going a Herje—lI never jaw ſo * 

painted a Picture. 
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XXII Had retired for e Tears raſh 


E often find in our News-papers Para- 

Farbe penn'd in the following Man- 
ner. On ſuch a Day died at — Mr. — 
who having acquired a good Fortune in Buſi ſt, 
nad retired for ſome Years paſt. 


This is an improper Expreſſion. Theſe 
Pricters ought to ſay either, who, having ac- 
quired a good Fortune, retired fame Years age 
or, who, having acquired a good Fortune, had 
been retired for ſome Years paſt ; of which two 
Expreſſions the firſt is the muſt caſy and natu- 
ral, In that which they uſe, the Had retired 
and the For are incompatible with each other, 
the Fir here ſignifying During. It therefore 
implies that the deceaſed had retired during 
ſeveral Years; which either has no Senſe at 
all 


( 2x ) 


all, or fignifies that he ſpent ſeveral Years in 
the act of retiring. But there is a wide Di. 
ference between ſpending ſeveral Years in the at 
of retiring and being retired (or in n 
during ſeveral Tears. 


Tis true the Words Retire and Keg are af 
times very properly uſed together: But in this 
laſt- mentioned Caſe, the Word For has not the 
Signification of During. Suppoſe, for Inſtance, 
a Man has danced at a Ball till he is fatigued. 
He ſays to a Friend, I'll retire into another 
Room for half an Hour, and then come in again. 
Here the Word Fer, as I have ſaid, does not 
ſignify During. He retires (or is retiring) only 
while he is paſſing from the Ball-room into the 
Room where he intends to reſt. When he is 
in that Room, he is no longer retiring ; For he 
is then retired or in retirement. In like Man- 


ner, a Man who has quitted the Buſineſs he 
was following in London and is now ſettled in 


the Country, is retired, (or in retirement Y but 
he does not retire; he is not retiring ; for he 
retires (or is retiring) only while he is going 
from London to the Place where he ſettles. | 


It would be therefore proper (as I have al- 


ready hinted) for theſe Printers to ſay, He re- 
tired 


( 22 ) 
tired ſome Yeprs ago, or He had been retired for 


fome Years paſt. But, when they ſay He had 
retired for ſome Tears paſ?, they talk Nonſenſe. 


——— 


XXIII. The Note of Interrogation improperly uſed. 


T7 is common with Writers to put a Note of 
A Interrogation where they only make Men- 
tion of a Queſtion's being aſked, without em- 
ploying the very Words which form the Queſ- 
tion. Examples. I ſaw your Aunt the other 
Day, who enquired when I heard from you laſt ?— 
T wvifited your Sifter yeſterday. She aſked me when 
T thought you would be in Town ? This is wrong. 
There ought to be no Note of Interrogation, 
fince there is no Queſtion, 


Indeed though the Writer aſks no Qeſtion 
himſelf, if the Interrogatory which he men- 
tions, be put in the Form of a Queſtion, the 
Note is very proper. As, for Inſtance, As I 
as talking with your Aunt the other Day, when 

| faid ſhe, did you hear from my Nephew laſt ? 
A I was yeſterday upon a Viſit to your Sifter, 
when, ſaid ſhe, do you imagine my Brother 
will be in Town? 


— 


An 
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xx1v. An improper Uſe of the Pronoun 
relative H E. | 


HERE are many Writers, who introduce 

this Pronoun as a Relative to the indefi- 

nitive Noun One. Inftead of ſaying, Unleſs 
ene be very cautious, one will be liable to be de- 
ceived by pretended Friends If one indulge much 
in Eating and Drinking, one almoſt certainly ſuf- 
fers for it in Point of Health—They would ſay, 
Unleſs one be very cautious, he will be liable to be 


deceived by pretended Friends--If one indulge much 


in Eating and Drinking, He almoſt certainly if: 
fers for it in Point of Health. 


This 1s not good Engliſh. The One here is 
net the Unit in Number. It has the Senſe of 
the On in the French Tongue, from which it is 
taken, and does not ſuffer a relative Pronoun. 


To ſhew the Impropriety of the above Uſe 


of the Word He, let us ſuppoſe an Aſſembly of 


Women, where the Converſation runs upon the 
Pleaſure they feel in being admired by the male 
Sex, and that one of the Company ſays, One 
cant poſſibly help being delighted with the Admira- 
tion of the Men. Let her make what Uje of her 
Reaſon 


( 24) 


Reaſon fhe will, fhe is ftill highly pleaſed with it. 
Will any one pretend to ſay this is Englith ? 
No Perſon of tolerable Tafte would endure ei- 
ther the She, the Pronoun Subſtantive Her, or 
the Pronoun adjective Her. And yet this Ex- 
preſſion would be proper, if the He could at 
any Time with Propriety be uſed as a Relative 
to this indefinite Noun One. This Woman 
ought to repeat the One, and to ſay, One can't 
_ poffibly help being delighted with the Admiration of 
the Men. Let one make what Lie of one's Reaſon 
one will, one is fill highly pleaſed with it. There 
is Nothing offenfive in the Recurrence of the 
Word One. 


It is likewiſe wrong to uſe either Him, Her, 
Himſelf or Herſelf, as the Genitive, Dative, 
Accuſative or Ablative of this indefinite Noun. 
The proper Genitives, Datives Accuſatives, and 
Ablatives are One and One's-/elf. For Inſtance, 
He watches his Opportunities to take one at a Diſ- 
ad vantage. He is of a friendly Temper, and does 
ane all the Service he can. Ahe Laue of one's-ſelf. 
ne ſometimes finds an unexpected Reſcurce is 


one's-ſelf. 


Apeſtrophes 


[ 25 ] 


XXV. Apoſtrophes improperly uſed. 
T is a common Practice even with good 
Writers to put an Apoſtrophe between the 


* 


A and the $ of the Words Ideas and Operas, and 


of many others, of which the BOG efids with 
the Letter A. > 01 


This is certainly wrong : y why ſhould an 
Apoſtrophe be placed where there is no Letter 
omitted ? 


They put this Apoſtrophe likewiſe between 
the O and the & of the Plurals of Virtuoſo, Fira- 


go, and of ſome other Words ending with O, 


and write Virtwoſs's, Virago's, &c. 


Indeed, as to theſe two Words, they u 
poſſibly pretend there is an E omitted, and that 
the Apoſtrophe is the Mark of that Elifion. 


In the firſt Place, I can ſee no Reaſon for an 


E in either of theſe two Words. I think the 
true Spelling is Virtuoſos, Viragos. But, even 
ſuppoſing theſe Plurals to have an E, why 
ſhould the E be cut off any more than in Toes, 
Foes, Ses? There is not the leaſt Ground i- 


maginable for ſuch Practice, and the Words 


D ought 


He — — 
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ought to be written at full length, the Pronunci- 
ation being the Same when the E is inſerted as 
when it is omitted and it's Place ſupplicd with 
an Apoſtrophe, 


The ſame Abſurdity prevails in Regard to 
thoſe Words, whoſe ſingular Number ends 
with an S; as Genius, Summons, Chorus, &c. 

The Plyrals of theſe Words ought to be writ- 
ren 5 Summonſes, 1 &. 


CC 
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XXVI. Other improper Eliſions. 


Othing is more frequent than, in writing 

the preterperfect Tenſe active, or the 

Participle paſſive: of a Verb that ends with a 

Conſonant to ſpell it with a ſingle Conſonant, 

if the . the laſt Letter but one, be cut off. 

Example; He received a Blow that flun'd him 
He was ſtun d with the Blow. 


This is wrong. The Word ought to be 
written with a double Confonant. A Blow that 


fum d him—He was fhumi'd. 


By this Practice of cutting off one of the 
Conſonants with the E, many Words of very 
different — and pronounced different- 


ly, 


36 


ASTRA wrong Method of ſpeaking of 


[42] 


Ty, and which, when written at full Length, 
are likewiſe differently Spelt, are confounded, 
by being ſpelt alike. For Inſtance, Tiled and 
Tilled, Filed and Filled, Bared and Barred, 
Planed and Plamed, Striped and Stripped, Tuned 


and Tumed, Scared and Scarred, Robed and ROB 
bed, Stiled and Stilled, with ſeveral others. it hurts | 
the Eye to ſee Words of ſuch different Senſes and 


of d ffer ent Sounds, ſpelt in the ſame Manner. 


laſtead of Ill, the Contraction of I will, 
many People write J. I don't fee what Right 


the E has in a Word, when contracted, which 


admits no ſuch Letter, when written at full 
Length: And I think it offenſive to the Eye. 
Thoſe, who make Uſe of it, are fearful per- 
haps that the Word, when written with a dou- 
ble L, will be miſtaken for the Word 1. But 


the Apoſtrophe ſeems to be a ſufficient Guard 


againſt any ſuch Miſ-apprehenſion. 


ll 8 * — 


a double Letter. 


HE Mention of a double L puts me in 
Mind of a Miſtake, that Writers often 
commit in ſpeaking of a double Letter. In- 


D 2 ſtead 


— 
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ſtead of ſaying a DD, or a double D, they 
would ſay a double DD. But a double DD is 
a quadruple D, in which there are four Ds : 
and yet they mean to ſpeak but of two. They 
fhould ſay either a DD or a doudle D. 


ti. 


XXVI II. An Overſ m of 9 Au- 
tbors are now and then guilty. 


E ſometimes, even in tolerable Writers, 
| meet with Expreſſions to the ſame Pur- 
poſe with this, If I mi/ake not, I think ſa and ſo; 
which. is an Abſurdity ; for ſurely every Man 
knows whether he thirtks a Thing or not. We. 
ſay indeed jeſtingly of an irreſolute Perſon that 
they don't know their own Mind. 


The If I miſtake not and the I think are there- 
fore not both to be uſed. 


There is an Overfi ;oht of this kind! in AAo 
kiere's Se of The School fo 1 
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XXIX. 7 o Fly, Flee, Flow, Over-flow. 


HE preterperfect Tenſe of the firſt of 
| theſe Verbs when it ſignifies Pr move with 
7 ings „ Is Mew—T he Bird Pw away.” 


Y 


ere-- -, 
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Wich the Auxiliaries, Floum is to be ufed. 


The Bird is flown away—T hey would have flawn 
IS TTY floum—Being flown, &e' 


To fly is likewiſe frequently uſed, to ſignify 
To flee ; which latter Word is too much neg- 


lected. And, fince even our beſt Authors 


do not ſcruple to employ it inſtead of Flee, it 


muſt be owned to have that Signification ; tho”. 


I cannot help thinking it's being - uſed in 
fuch a Senſe is a Deformity in the Language. 


When it ſignifies To flee, the preterperfect 
Tenſe is Fled—He fied away: But the Partici-. 


ple preſent is Flying, as when it ſignifies 20 
move with Wings.—T he Army is flying. 


With the Auxiliaries Fled is to be uſed. —They | 


are fled-- He had fled--Having fled- Being fled-&c. 


As to the Verb To flee, the preterperfect 
Tenſe is here likewiſe Fled, which is alſo to be 
uſed with the Auxiliaries. For Inſtance, Ne 


fled away—T hey are fled—T hey would have fled 


Having fled — Being fled—&c. 


The preterperfe&t of Flow is Flnoed-—The 
Tide flowed with a firong Current. Flowed is 


likewiſe to be uſed with the Auxiliaries— Has 
Hod Having fou d —&c. 


; Many 
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Many People uſe Flown with the Auxiliaries, 
and would ſay T he River has flown but weakly of 
late. But this is not Engliſh, Neither is the 


Word Overflown to be admitted, though very 
frequently uſed. The proper Word is Over- 


flowed —T he River has overflowed it's Banks 


The Grounds are overflowed. 


A M E. 
IIS Word, which is the Preterperfect of 
Come, is uſed by ſome Writers now liv- 
ing with the auxiliary Verbs. Inſtead of ſay- 
ing, He is come, He would have come, they 
would ſay He is Came, He would have Came, 
But this is not Engliſh. Becauſe, forſooth, in 
the Generality of our Verbs the Word uſed in 
the preterperfect Tenſe is the ſame with that 
uſed with the Auxiliaries, they will have it to 
be ſo likewiſe in this Inſtance. But the Verb 
To come is an Exception to this Rule, as is alfo 
the Verb To go, which has been mentioned al- 


ready. 


If theſe Writers perſiſt in this Uſe of the Word 
Came, I would adviſe them, not to be inconſiſtent 


with themſelves, to employ the Word Went like · 
| wile 


[ 31 ] 
wiſe with the Auxiliaries, and to ſay He has went 
had went—T hey are went—and, inſtead of 
The Bird is flown, The Bird is flew. In ſhort, 
ſo many of our Verbs are Exceptions to the 


| Rule above-mentioned that, if we ſhould bring 
them all to conform to it, we ſhould have a 


New Language. 


22 


— 


XXX. 1 SEW SOT: 


HE firſt of theſe (which ſignifies To Hitch 

| with Needle and Thread) is a regular 
Verb, the Preterperfect being Sewed, and the 
ſame Word being ufed with the Auxiliaries.— 
She has ſew'd it.— lt is well ſeu d. 


But To ſow (To ſcatter Corn or Sced upon plough- 
ed or otherwiſe prepared Ground) is irregular, in 
that either S¹e d or S“ is uſed with the Aux- 
iliaries ; the laſt of which two Words is the moſt 


frequently employed. He has ſown his Corn— 


T he Corn is ſown. 


And yet I know not whether, in ſpeaking of 
the Ground, I ſhould not prefer Snved, and ra- 
ther ſay The Ground is ſow'd than The Grcund is 


ſown. However, I don't inſiſt upon it that this 


Expreſſion is the beſt. 
- XXXII. 


[32 ] 
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XXII 75 SET, To 8:17:02) 


HESE two 1 a are continually con- 
founded in more than one Tenſe, and 

give Occaſion to innumerable Inſtances of falſe 
Engliſh, Even People of very good Education | 
m il- employ them. 


The firſt of them, which has ſeveral differ 
ent Significations, does not change in any of 
the Tenſes, let the Signification of the Word 
be what it will. We ſay, Nhat Time do you 
fet ut? —He ſet out yeſterday for Bath—I "_ 
ſet ſomebody to watch tiem. 


Set is likewiſe uſed with the Auxiliartes. A 
Dog was ſet at me—He is now ſet about it in good 
Earnefi—He has fet down his Load ought to 
have ſet the Trees ſome Time agi—They being fo 
vi lently ſet againſt each other, there is no on 
bility of @ Reconciliation. 1 


As to the Verb To fit, it's Preterperfect is Sat, 
which is alſo uted with the Auxiliaries. He ſat 
dun hen we had ſat there ſome Time, we re- 
moved—FHaving fot with us about an Hour, they 


„ e 


„ 
This Verb is ſometimes uſed not as à News 
ter, but as a Verb active, with an accuſative 


Cale following it. I. /it me dam -e ſat hue 
dawn—T, hey ſat themſelves down. 


But it is to be obſerved that the Verb is a0. 
ive and governs an Accuſative only when we 


ſpeak of Perſons ſeating themſelves, and not in 
mentioning their cauſing others to fit, There- 
fore ſuch Expreſſions as theſe—T'!/ fit yau doun 
He ſat her down—T hey ſat us an are not 
proper. 

To Seat is a regular Verb. Seated, which is 


the Preterperfect, is uſed with the Auxiliaries. 
He ſeated himſelf —IWhen we had ſeated curſelves 


ie was feated—T hey bei ng ſeated. 


- hs N 1 . 
— 


XXIII. To LIF To L 


\HESE two Verbs are as often eonfoutided 
as Set and Sit ; of which the Occafion, in 


a great Meaſu re, may be that the Word Lay 


happens to be the preterperfect Tenſe of the 
Verb To Lie. 


To Lay is a regular Verb. It's Preterperfect 
is Laid. This is likewiſe the Word uſed with 
E the 
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( 34) 


the Auxiliaries. For Inſtance, He laid the Mo- 


ney dum He laid about him Iuftily—IWe laid no 
Streſs upon tat have laid a Wager—T hey had 
laid out all their Money—T he Mind is laid 
The Things are laid in Order — Having laid the 
Burden upon the Horſe—T he Caſe being laid be- 


fore him. 


: The Preter perfect of the Verb 70 Lic is Lay; 
and the Word uſed with the Auxiliaries is Lain. 
For Example. I was Lazy this Morning, and 
lay long a-bed—T hey went yeſterday for Bath, and 
lay at Reading. —I was lately at his Country-houſe, 
where I lay two Nights —1 have lain in this Bed 
above a dozen Years—T he Houſe has lain in Ruins 


for a conſiderable Time—She was' taken ill; but, 


having lain down for about an Hour, ſhe fond 


-teerſelf well. 


Tb Lie, when it ſignifies To tell Lies, is a re- 
gular Verb. The Preterperfect is Lied, which 
is the Word uſed with the Auxiliaries. He lied 
egregtouſly—He has always lied from his Cradle. 


— 


* 


XXXIV. OVER LAILN 


"HERE is ſuch a Word as this: But it is 
for the moſt Part Nn 
he 


(9%) 
Te Child is overlain, ſays one. Tie Nurſe 
has overlain the Child. This is not good Eng- 
lith : For Overlain belongs to the Verb Overlie, 
not to the Verb Overlay: And yet Overlay is 
the Verb uſed where Mention is made of a 


Nurſe's preſſing and ſmothering a Child. No- 


the Participle paſſive of Overlay, and the Word 
uſed with the Auxiliaries, Is Overlaid, and not 


Overlain. 85 


* 


The proper Way e of ſpeaking! therefore is 


this. Tam afraid ſhe'll overlay the Child —The 


Nurſe has e the Chi 3 Chi Id is oVer- 
lai d, ag 


Arid yet te cannot *_ fuſpeAing that, if the 


Expreſſion was invented by reaſonable People, 
Ovcrlie, and not Overlay, was the Word origi- 
nally uſed in ſpeaking of Nurſes'. ſmothering 
Children. A Child being killed by the Nurſe's 
lying over it, it ſeeras moſt natural that the 
Word ſhould be compoſed of Over and Lie, 
and not of Over and Lay. But Nurſes, and 
thoſe about them, being commonly very igno- 


rant, and your low ignorant People almoſt e- 


ver uſing Lay for Lie, and Laid for Lain, O- 


verlay preſently took Place among them, in- 
E 2 1 - ſtead 


— 
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Read of Overis; and, Perfons of Senſe or 


Leaming being commonly Strangers to the 
Nurſery, and feldom mentioning or thinking 
about the ſmothering of Children, the Nurſes 


Language has univerfally obtained. 


Or hall we rather believe that the Word was 


nm invented by reaſonable People, but that it 


was coin U in the Nurfery ? This, after all 
appears the moſt probable. For there is no 
Doubt but Words are commonly invented by 
thoſe, who are fulleſt of the Ideas intended to 
be conveyed by them. And whom ſhall we 
ſuppoſe to think ſo often of the overlaying 
Children as Nurſes and their Companions? If this 
De the Caſe ; if the Word was invented in the 
Nurfery, Overtay-(and not Overlie) is moſt pro- 
bably, for the Reaſon. mentioned above, (viz. 
the low People's uſing Lay for 8 735 the origi- 


hat Word: 


As to the Verb Overlic, it is uſed where we 
peak of a Perſon's continuing in Bed beyond a 
a proper Time. Iam ſleepy to-night, and ſhall 
evertie n- ſelf in the Morning, if I am not called 


AA. {legit beyand my Time, and overlay my-ſelf this 
Mirning-—'Tis later than I thought. I find 1 have 


querlgin my-ſelf. : PS & #4 M 
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xXxV. Our News-writers mentioning their 
Intelligence from Oxford or Cambridge, fre- 
quently tell us that on ſuch a Day was con- 

ferred on ſuch and fuch Gentlemen the De- 
gree of Doctors Divinity. 


THIS Expreſſion is wrong. They ought 

to ſay T he Degree Doctor Divinity. 

In like Manner, though we ſay very pro- 

perly, The King has made (or created) tlioſe two 

Gentlemen Baranets, it would not be right to lay 

T he King has conferred the Dignity of Baronets on 

them, The proper Expreſſion is The King has 
conferred the Dignity of Baronet on them. 


So likewiſe, in ſpeaking of due Man, _ 
has received the Honour, though we fay 
He is made (or created) a Baronet, we ought 
not to ſay T he Dignity of a Baronet is confer- 
red on him, but The Dignity of Baronet is con- 
| ferred on him, omitting the Word a. 

The fame Rule is to be obſerved in ſpeaking 
of any other Title, or of any Poſt. The 
King has conferred on them. the Title of Duke— 
The King has conferred an him the Title f 
| Duke— 


| 


. 
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Duke — hoſe two Counſellors were both raiſecd ta 
the Pat of Attorney Gen:ral—He was raiſed ts 
the poft of Attorney General. The ſe are the pro- 
per Expreſſions; and the following ones are 


improper. The King has conferred on them the 


Title of Dukes —T he King has conferred on him 
the Title of a Duke. ——T hoſe two Coumſellors 
were bath raijed to the Poſt of Attorney-Generals. 
He was raiſed to the Fal of the (or of an) At- 


to 2 General. 


56K— 


XXXVT, 7 NN Below. © 

go (or come) up Hairs. To go (or N 
dum ftairs, are proper Expreſſions. 

© To go (or come) above flairs, To go (or come) 


below fairs, though frequently uſed, are not 


ſtrickly proper. 

On the other Hand, To & above fairs 
be below-flairs, are proper. 

To be up flairs, To be down ſtairs, are impro- 
proper; unleſs the Being up or down imply the 
Getting up or down. As, for Inftance—a Man 
ſays I called him down fairs, and he was down in 
an Inſtant. There is Nothing improper in this, 
becauſe: He was down is equivalent to He got 
down Stairs, or in other Words, to He arrived 


| below-ſtairs, and therefore does not imply his 


abiding: there. —— 


639) 5 
Neither are theſe two Words, Got and Ar- 
rived, (which J have made uſe of to explain the 
Matter) to be employed indiſcriminately with 
Up, Down, above or Below Stairs. . 


To get is to be uſed with Up or Down; and 
To arrive with Above and Below. - Suppoſe I 
ſee a very gouty Man a long Time in going 
down.a Stair-caſe. I ſay, upon his landing, 
At length, after much hobbling, he is got down 
ftairs, or At length, after much hqbbiung, he is 
arrived below ſtairs. Got belnv fairs, in the 
Senſe here intended, would be uncouth; and 
Arrived down ſtairs would be ſtill more fo. | 


Yet in another Senſe Got abore or below fairs 
would be proper. If a Man has lived formerly 
upon a Ground: floor, but lives now over-head, 
I ſay, very properly, He is now got above flairs, 
becauſe here my Meaning 1s that he 1s abiding 
or continuing there : Whereas, agreeably to 
what has been already obſerved, if I ſend a 
Servant to an upper Apartment, as ſoon as he 
has mounted the top-moſt Step of the-Stair-caſe, 
I ought to ſay He is got up fairs, If I ſhould ſay 
He is got above fairs, I ſhould talk bad Eng- 
Jith,, 


We 
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We have other Words, which, uſed with-Up 


or Down, have a different Senſe from what 


they have, when uſed with Above or Below, 
It would be too tedious to produce them all, 
and I ſhall mention only the Word Diſpatch. 
If I fay Fl! diſpatch my Servant up-/tatrs, It 


means that I will fend him up ; whereas, if 1 


ſay I'll diſpatch him above fairs, the meaning is 
that I will diſpatch him when I am above. 


Theſe Diſtinctions have Nothing finical or 
affected in them. Moſt People make them 


mechanically: and ſuch as confound the Words 


in Queſtion (which even Perſons of Education 
are apt to do in ſome of our remote Counties) 


cannot be ſaid to talk good Engliſh. 


tt. 


— 


XXXVII. IMMINENT. EMINENT. 
ANY of our Writers uſe the latter of 


theſe two Words with the Subſtantive 
Danger, and, inſtead of An imminent, ſay An 


— — 


eminent Danger; than which ſurely there can- 


not be a greater Abſurdity. Can there be a 
more juſt Expreſſion than An imminent Danger ? 
which ſigniſies a Danger where the Evil threat- 


ened is at Hand. But what is a n:ted or illuſ- 
 tricus 


[ 41 ] 
triaus Danger? for this is the Ws of the 
Expreſſion they uſe. » 


This Mi-application of the Word Eminent 
took it's Riſe in all Probability from an Itch of 
imitating the French. They have in their 
Language the three Words Imminent, Eminent, 


and Danger which, as they are ſpelt in the ſame 


Manner as in theEngliſh, havelikewiſe the ſame 
Significations. Now ſo it has happen'd (what- 
ever the Cauſe may have been) that this Ex- 
preſſion of An eminent Danger has introduced 
itſelf among them. It is of long Standing; and 


fo univerfal is it become, that à Frenchmarr 


cannot now talk of an imminent Danger without 
ſpeaking uncouthly. This is a confiderable 
Blemiſh in their Tongue; and their Writers, 
who are ſenſible of the Inconvenience, are often 
reduced to this Dilemma when they mention 
an impending Danger, viz; either to talk 
Nonſenſe, or to make uſe of an Expreſſion that 
appears ſtiff. And ſhall we, from a fondneſs 
of imitating that Nation, introduce into our 
Language a Way of ſpeaking which they 
themſelves own to be a Deformity in their's, 
and which their Writers would be glad to 


baniſh.? | 
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The Impropriety, if it ſhould take Place 


here, would be more unpardonable than it was 


in France, In all Probability, it began there 


among the ignorant, who always make the 


Bulk of a Nation, and was not adopted by the 
learned (ſome of whom even to this Day perfiſt 
in the uſe of the Word Imminent) till it was become 
almoſt general; whereas the People, who have 
begun it among vs, are Writers, Men whoſe 
Duty it is to endeavour to poliſh a Language, 
and conſequently to diſcountenance all bar- 
barous Expreſſions. | 


* — n 


mT —__ — 


XXXVII. PURPOSE. PROPOSE. 


6 ions propoſe ſignifies To make an Offer, or 
a propoſal of. To purpoſe ſignifies To in- 
tend, To defign. How different are theſe two 
Senſes! and how wrong is it then to make ſo 
little Uſe as we do of the Verb To purpoſe, and 
ſo often to employ To propoſe in it's Stead ! This 
is the more injudicious as, notwithſtanding the 
Difference there is between To make a propoſal 
and To intend, there are many Places where the 
Word Propoſe might be underſtood to mean 
either the one or whe other, and confequently 

where 


„ 
where the Speaker or Writer would be liable 
to be miſ-apprehended, as has been already re- 
marked in Regard to the Word Ingenuity, which 
is employed to ſignify either Candour or Ability, 
Why don't we likewiſe neglect the Subſtantive 
Purpoſe, and employ Propoſal in the Room of it ? 
for I can't ſee why the Subſtantive ſhould have 
better Quarter than the Verb. 


Is the giving this wrong Senſe to the Verb 
Propoſe in Imitation of the French, as I have 
ſuſpected the Uſe of the Expreſſion Eminent 
Danger to be? If fo, the Introducers of 
it have not hit the Mark: for, though it 
can't be affirmed that the Word Propoſer, 
which fignifies To make a propeſal of, does not 
likewiſe fignify to intend, yet it is now ſeldom 
uſed in this latter Senſe : and a Frenchman 
would rather ſay 1! ſe propoſe de faire cela thin 
Il propoſe de faire cela; which latter Expreſſion 

would be equivocal, the moſt obvious Mean- 
ing of theſe Words being He makes a Propofal 
of doing that, which would not be the Senſe of 
the Speaker; whereas the Words IL je prepaſe 
de faire cela (verbatim, in Engliſh, He propoſes 
to himſelf to do that) have but one Meaning, 
and cannot be miſ-underſtood. And in all 

| 2 Probability 


r n — 
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Probability the French accompany the Word 
Propoſer with ſe, in order to avoid the double 
Senſe it would otherwiſe have ; whereas we, on 

the contrary, fooliſhly reject a W ord of ſingle 
Senſe, and to which there can be no reaſona- 
ble Exception, and ſupply it's Place with an 
ambiguous one; as if there were a Beauty in 
Ambiguity, a Thing which tends to deſeat the 
very Intention of Language — che Communica- 
tion of Thoughts. 


I can aſſign no other Cauſe than this In- 
clination to imitate the French for the Habit 
fome Writers now living have got of uſing the 
3 Verb To lay inftead of To lie; which I have al- 
© ready obſerved to be a common Vice in ſpeak- 
ing, though few have been hitherto guilty of It 
in Print, The French Word Coucher is both 
* active and Neuter, and fignifies To lay, and 
alſo To lie, Upon this Account (as I have here 
hinted) I ſuſpect it is that theſe Writers never 
| employ the Verb To lie, which I therefore ſup- 
1 poſe they would baniſh out of our Language, 
1 * The French make ſhift with one Kerb, And why 
. Jkould nat we ? Moſt admirable reaſoning, truly! 
As if the having different Words for different 
Meanings were not a Perfection in a Langu- 
age, 
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age, and the Want of them a Defet. A rea- 
ſonable Man, if he were not a Witneſs of it, 
would hardly conceive there could be ſuch an 
Inftance of Want of Judgment, 


This Propenfity to adopt French Cuſtoms 
puts me in Mind of the following Circum- 
ſtance, which I have often hear'd affirmed as 
a certain Fact. 


Though the French have in 'general ftrong 
and good Hair, and are not ſo ſubject to Bald- 
neſs as we are, it ſo happened about the Year 
1734 that the Hair of many People of both 
Sexes at Paris fell off: in Conſequence of 
which, they wore Wigs. Thereupon Num- 
bers of Women in England, hearing of what 
had been done at Paris, cut off good Heads-of- 
Hair and wore Wigs likewiſe ; to which thoſe 
French-women had had Recourſe only to con- 
ceal a Deformity, 


I would not be underſtood, from any Thing 
have here ſaid, to adviſe the avoiding French 
Cuſtoms. I would only diſſuade from the a- 
dopting them meerly as French, Let us imi- 
tate that or any other Nation in what is in 
itſelf right; but not run into abſurd Ha- 


bits 
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bits becauſe thoſe Habits had their Birth in 
this'or that Place. We have already improved 
our Language not a little by Expreſſions taken 
from the French, and may improve it till more 
by the ſame Means. But, at the ſame 'Time, 


let us endeavour to diſcern wherein we have 


the Advantage, and where that Nation ought 
rather to copy us than we them. 


by . 


OO IT 
” * 


XXXIX. WV H O NM 


E oſten find this Word in bad Writers, 
and ſometimes even in good ones, in 


the Room of ho. 


Mr. Locke ſays, in one of his Letters to Mr. 
Adalyneux, If you were here, you would find three 
ar four in the Parlour after Dinner, whom you 
wauld jay paſſed their Afternooms as agreeably and 
as Jjocundly as any People you have this gaod while 
met with. 


This is not good Engliſh. He ought to have 
faid HF ho you would ſay paſſed their Aſter- 
1907s, Ic. and not II hom: for the Pronoun is 
not in the accuſative Caſe and governed by the 
Verb Say: but it is the Nominative to the Verb 

Paſſod 


[ 47 ] 


Paſſed : and Whom is not a Nominative. If the 
ſmall Hiatus there would have been in ho you 
was the Reaſon of his avoiding thoſe Words, 
he might have given another Turn to the Sen- 
tence, and have writ Of whom you would jay that 
they paſſed their Aftermons, or Whom you Oy | 
* to paſs their Afternoms, c. 


* 


"Is Poetry, where greater Liberties in Point 
of ſtile may be taken than in Proſe, Mm 
may, for the ſake of Sound, be uſed inſtead of 
Who, eſpecially if ſo placed as for the falſe 
Grammar. not to be too glaring ; which Pope 
has very well obſerved in the Dunciad, where 
he ſpeaks of Flect-Ditch in the following Man- 
ner; 

Ie King of Dikes, than whom no fluice of Mad 
Mith deeper Sable blots the ſiluer Flood. 


Fo have written ſtrictly good Englith, he 
muſt have ſaid Than who 19 fluice of Mud, ſince 
the Word is in the ſame Caſe with Slurce, which 
is a Nominative. But, as there is a Force in 
the Word Whom which there is not in ho, the 
uſing this laſt Word would have enfeebled the 
Sentence, and in a great Meaſure have ſpoil'd 


two of the moſt beautiful Lines in Englih 
Poetry. 


There 


[48] 


There are likewife Places, even in Proſe, 


where for the ſake of Sound, I, hom may be 


uſed in the. Nominative. 


LF „ . — > TRE" 3 24 


XL. Him. Her. Me. Them. 


HES E Pronouns are. frequently uſed in 

the nominative Caſe even among the 

better Sort of People. 'Tis him.—'Tis her. 
Tis me.—'Tis them. This is bad Engliſh. He, 


Ste, I, and T hey, are the proper Words. 


We have few Writers who are more ſeldom 
guilty of falſe Engliſh than Congreve, or who 
have written in ſo elegant a Stile. Yet in his 
Way of the World he has uſed the W ord Me 


improperly. 
Millamant. ©* What was the, Quarrel ? - 


Petulant. © There was no Quarrel. There 


* might have been a Quarrel. 
Witwoud. If there had been Words enow 


to have expreſſed Provocation, 


they had gone together by the 
« Ears like a pair of Caſtanets. 


Petulant. You were the Quarrel, 


Millamant. Me! | 
This 


649) 
This is wrong. She ought to have ſaid I. 
Vet it muſt be owned there are ſome Places 
where the Nominative is required, and where 
the Word I, as having too thin and rp . 
tial a Sound, would not do. 

I here is an Inſtance of this in the ſame play, 
where AY Lady Wiſhfort ſays to Mrs. Fuinall, 
* O Daughter, Daughter, is it poffible thou 
* ſhould'ſt be my Child, Bone of my Bone, 
* and Fleſh of my Fleth, and (as I may ſay) 
* another Me, and yet tranſgreſs the minuteſt 
© Particle of ſevere Virtue ? ” Here the Word 
I, though correct Engliſh, would be aukward, 
and Me, though not grammatical, does better. 
The Word Myſelf might indeed have been uſed, 
Being a Nominative, 1t would have been gram- 
mar: and I think I ſhould have preferred it 
to Me. Nor are there many Places where the 
Word I, when the Sound of it would be tog 

poor, might not be ſubſtituted by My-/elf. 


Some inferior Writers ſeem. to think 
ſhew an extraordinary Correctneſs by uſing an 
acculative Caſe where a Verb active follows, 
as ſuppoſing it to be governed by that Verb. 
For Example, inſtead of It was nt he they at- 
tacked, —— It was not we they flandered——they 

G would 


( 50 ) 


would ſay It was not him they attacked—It was 
not us they flandered—imagining Him and Us to 
be Accuſatives governed reſpectively by the 
Verbs Attacked and Slandered. But they write 
falſe Engliſh. Theſe Pronouns ought to be in 
the nominative Cafe, as following the Verb 
Was. There is indeed an Accuſative, (viz: 
Whom,” or That) governed by Attacked and 
ſandered. But this Accuſative is ſuppoſed, 
The regular Way of ſpeaking being this—1: 
was not he, whom (or that) they attacked It was 
not we, whom (or that) they ſlandered. 


XLI. Pi: E 8 K 


ULSE, as ſignifying the Pulſation of the 
Blood, is improperly uſed by many Peo- 
ple as a Plural. Inſtead of How does your Pulſe 
beat? ur Pulſe is too quick. they would 
Tay How da your Pulſe beat? Juur Pulſe are to 
quick. They are deceived by the, Letter 8, 
which being the laſt Letter that is pronounced, 
they from thence take the Word to be in the 
plural Number. But this Word is ſingular; 
and the Plural is Pulſes. —T he Pulſes of two or 
more Perſons—T he different Pulſes of the Mi ifts, 
Temples, and other Parts of the Body. 


In 


631) 


In ſpeaking of ſuch Vegetables as are called 


Pulſe, we ſay Pulſe of different Sorts, or Differ- 
ext Sorts of Pulſe ; and not Different Pulſes, nor 
Different Sorts of Pulſes : ; fo that this Word 
has no Plural. 


9 1 11 
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XL II. | Nithe read nor write. 


89 7 


N I'S is the common Way of Seabisg! 

but it is certainly wrong, it being much 
more proper to ſay He can neither write nor 
read, than He can neither read nor write, To 
what Purpoſe is it to ſay that a Man can not 
write, after having ſaid that he cannot read? 
for, if he can not read, it follows of Courſe 
that he can not write, 3 * 


It being, for the Reaſon here given, better 
to ſay He can neither write nor read than He can 
neither read nor write, it is conſequently better 
to ſay He can both read and write than He can 
both write and read, fince, if a Man can write, 
we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe that he « can read. 
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VXLIII. MUTUAL. 
IS Word is often improperly employed. 

It ought to be uſed only when we would 
ſignify that there is an Interchange. If a Man 
and a Woman have a Love for each other, there 
is a Mutual Love between them. If two Men 
have a Friendſhip each for the other, their 
Friendſhip is mutual. But let us ſuppoſe A to 
be a Benefactor to B and likewiſe to C: it 
would be abſurd in B, ſpeaking to C concern- 
ing A, to fay Our mutual Benefafior, The 
proper Expreſſion - would be Our common Bene- 
Factor. A King is the common Sovereign, not 


1 

= 
'S 
by 
mY 


the mutual Sovereign, of his ſeveral Subjects: 


for there is here no Reciprocation, or Inter- 


1 0 that juſtifies the uſe of the Word Mu- 


And yet many of our writers employ 
W in Caſes ſimilar to theſe. But our moſt 
judicious Writers take Care to avoid it. Mr. 
Locke, in a Letter to Dr. Molyneux, ſpeaking 
of the Doctor's Brother, then lately dead, ſays 
very properly The Fftcem I have for the Memory 
of our common Friend. Had he ſaid Our mutual 
Friend, he had not talked Senſe : for, though 
there had lublifted a mutual Friendſhip between 

Mr Locke 


(53) 


Forte & the deceaſed, and the ſame likewiſe be- 


| tween the two Brothers, yet there is. Nothing of 
Interchange between Mr Locke and the ſurviving 
Brother implied in the Circumſtance of the 
Friendſhip there had been between the de- 
ceafed and each 8 them ſeparately. : 


F 


XII. 1E r O FF. 


'E ſee l in our News-Paplts 
Y Y Advertiſements written in the follow- 
ng Manner. 
To be 2 —7 he Stock ko Mr. —, left + 
-a-one, left off * 


keeping. 
This i is Nonſenſe, the Words left off, 23 


they are conſidered as a Verb or as a Partici- 
ple, having here no Subſtantive, with which, 
they are connected. 


Theſe Advertiſers, inſtead of left off, ought 
to ſay either leaving of, or who has left off. For 
Inſtance, The Steck of Mr A, leaving off Trade. 
T he Goods of Mrs B, leaving off Houſe-keeping, 
T he Stock of Mr A, who has left off Trade, 
T he Goods of Mrs B, who has left of ** 


TH) 


wo 1 a 7 a ** 3 5 * — N 9 


— _ 


XL. UNDENTABLE. 


TE likewiſe often ſee in the ds 
Advertiſements for Places by People, 


5 tell the Public thar Characters are Unde- 


mable, 


'This Word, as they uſe i it, is not Senſe. If 
I draw a Character of a Man, and afterwards 
affirm the Character I have given him to be 
undeniable, this is a proper Way of ſpeaking, 
and fignifies that I have delivered Nothing but 
Truth. But the Meaning of theſe People 


is that their Characters are ſuch as no reaſon- 


able Exception can be made to. They ought 
therefore to ſay that their Characters are (not 


undeniable, but) unc xceptionable. 


TY NE ITHER. EITHER. 


E have e Writers, who make 
theſe Adjectives plural where they 


ought to make them fingular. 


Ir either of thoſe two Men a R'lation of yours? 
M, neither of them is. This is the proper Way 


of 


(Ws) 


of ſpeaking, and not (as ſome would fay) Are 
either of thoſe two' Men Relations f Jour s N. 
neither o them are. 


Here either is equivalent to any ce or ever a 
_ and neither to n one or never a one. 


But, when theſe Adjectives refer to Subſtan- 
tives plural, they become plural themſelves : 
as, for Inftance—The French and the Engliſh give 
 ftrange Accounts of one another. Are either of 
them impartial ? No neither of them are. 


Where they refer to two Subſtantives, one 
ſingular, and the other plural, it ſeems moſt 
natural to make them wy 8 


. 


Ill EC 


HIS Word is moſt commonly aſe in 
ſpeaking of a Number ; where I ſhould 
think Fewer would do better. No fewer than a 


Hundred appears to mie not only more elegant 
than No leſs than a Hundred, but more firicily 


proper. 


XLVIII. 
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XL VIII. CONTEMPTUOUSLY. 


1 to ſignify ' with Contempt, is 

a better Word than Contemptibly, though 
this laſt is moſt commonly uſed. If I hear it 
ſaid that one Man treats another contemptibly, 
I hardly know whether the Meaning is that he 
treats him with Contempt, or that his own Be- 
haviour is contemptible. 


41 


XLIX. Pafltd of. Paſſed by: 
Man that knows how to mingle Pleaſures with g 
Bufmeſs, ſays ſome Author, (and I think 


it is my Lord Bilingbroke) is never poſſeſſed 
of them. He quits and retakes them at his Will. 


_ Poſſefſed of them is here wrong. The pro- 
per Expreſſion would have been Poſſeſſed by 
them. If I poſſeſs a Thing, I am poſſeſſed of 
it. If it poſſeſſes me, I am 1 by it. 


yu 


* many to one but, Sc. 


I'S twenty to one but (or but that) it wil 


happen—'Tis ten to cue but (or but that) he 
will be diſpleaſed, 


This 


T8979 
This is a common way of ſpeaking, though 
in my Opinion a very abſurd one, What has 
the Word but to do here? It has certainly no 
Meaning. Is it not therefore more elegant and 
more natural to leave it out and to ſay—'T:s 
twenty to one it will happen, or that it will hap- 
pen—'T1s ten to one he will be diſpleaſed, or . 
he will be difpleaſed ? 


. * | 


** — tres. 
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Y Lord Bolingbroke ſeems fond. of this 
Expreſſion. 
We ſay, to take Advantage of this or that Gir- 


cumftance, or to make r or to 
profit by it. 
To profit if I conceive not to be Engliſh, 


; be 4 2 3 Fa ; PI as | — 


—_ 


LIL. b ak 7 don- t allow fo — of to 
| be Engliſh, 20 make profit of is, 
without Doubt, a very proper Expreſſion. 


They found Mankind immerſed in Superſtition 

and accuſtomed to Licentiouſneſs. To cure them of 

the _ they made their Profit of the former, 
Lord Bolingbroke. 
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11, E find in many Authors W a. 
W mong others, in Swift) the Ex- 
. af The Manner of it is thus. 


The Word ties ſignifies in this Mamer. It 
ſhould ſeem therefore as though The Manner of 
i is thus were as much as to fay T he Mamier 
of it is in this Manner; which is Nonſenſe. 


Iris better to fay The Manner of it is this. 


2 


Uv. PRESSENTIMENT. 


\HIS French Word is wrongly tranſlated 
by ſome of our Writers Pre- tires, 
ior Pre-ſentimen has no Meaning. 


It ought to be tranſlated (as it is by ſome few) 


- Pre-ſenſation;-which Word would be very uſe- 


ful in our Language, and ought Gerore to be 


adopted. 


The French Word does not ſignify a Fore- 


Knowledge, but an unaccountable ene 
of what will * | 


HUES 


. 


/ 


87-11 8 
LY. HUES nd CRIES, 7 


8 OME Writers uſe this Expreſſion, and” 
would ſay T. here were ſeveral Hues and Cries 
after him, | 

This ſeems to be wrong, and I ſhould' think 
it better to ſay Hue-and-Cries ; for in the fingu- 
lar Number we do not ſay a Hue and à Cry, but 
a Hue-and-Cry, making one Word of three: 
for which Reaſon, and likewiſe becauſe it is 
ſeldom uſed, Hues and Cries ſounds uncouthly. 


| l. L* Ee 
HIS Word js uſed by almoſt all incor- 
rect Speakers, & even by many Writers, 
inſtead of Fallen. --T he Horſe has yu --T he 1 
is fell. 0 
This is not good Engl; iſh. The proper Word: 
(as here hinted) is Fallen. | 


_ * 
= * 


LVII. WORN. TORN. 


HESE Words are better with the Aux- 
| iliaries than Wore and Tore.--Theſe Cloaths- 
are but little worn.—He has worn this Suit for 
ſome Time. He has torn the Writings. ——The 


Ka COM. 


Mrilings are torn. 


If ht vem. 


2 r — 
p : 
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LV. COMPUTED TO. 
H E Rents of Land in Ireland may be com- 

. puted to Two Millions. Swift. | 
Computed at would have been the proper "wt 


preſſion, To compute to I look upon. not to be 


Engliſh. | | 0 


1 
— — * r * 6 9 „„ — ä 


LIX-, AN Y Writers ſay to wreck Ma- 
lice; and the Expreſſion occurs 


Green: Times i in Swift, 


To wreak Malice is the proper Expreſſion; 79 


wreak fgnifying to diſcharge. 


"EY 
w 


\ 
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O ME Writers confound theſe two Adjec- 
tives, and likewiſe the Adverbs in/tantly 

and inſtantaneouſly, making them reſpectively 
ſynonimous. Others diftinguiſh them, and 
make Inflant to ſignify Immediate, Fuft at Hand, 


and Inftantaneous to imply Of no Duration. For 
Example; His Coming is inſtan.— He will be here 


inflanth—4 Flaſh of Lightning is inſlantaneous 
—A Flaſh of Lightning exiſts but inſtantaneouſly. 
It is beſt to make the Diſtinction. Different 
Meanings qQught undoubtedly to be expreſſed in 
different Words ; without which, the Intention 


of Language is not anſwered. | Both 


* 


[ 61 
III. BO T1 


(HI 8 Word is often introduced i in an ab- 
ſurd Manner. 


The Gaddeſt Minerva had heard of ane Arach- 
ne, a young Virgin very famous for 2 and 
weaving. They both met 1 a Trial of Sill. 

Swi F 5 


What does he mean by ſaying, they beth met S 


The Word both is ſuperfluous, and ſeems to 


make Nonſenſe. One would imagine the Au- 


thor thought there was a Poſſibility that in the 


Interview between them, one of them could 
meet without the other's - meeting. If two 
People come together, they muſt bo come to- 
gether, of courſe. It he would ridiculous to ſay 


There is a Conte/t betwien both of thoſe two Men *Y 


for, if two Men are engaged in a Conteſt, they 
muſt neceſſarily be both engaged in that Conteſt, 


It muſt be owned, however, that this Word. 
ſometimes gives a ſeemingly-wanted Force to. 
an Expreſſion, where the Senſe is compleat 
without it : and there it is to be not only borne. 
with, but appreved. But in the Paſſage above 
cited, and in numberleſs others where we meet 
with 1 it, it is impertinent. 


8 LI. Is 


[ 62] 
LXII. Þ Cumpariſen of. ” 
T* IS is an Expreſſion uſed by many of, 
our Writers, and, among others, by Lord 
Belingbrate, in whom it is very frequent. | 
In Compariſon with ſeems to me to. be 28 | 
able. f 
T his is very good in Compariſon of that —T his 
is very good in Compariſon with that, Is not 
the latter plainly the better Expreſſion of the 
two? and Goes it not make the beſt Senſe? 


LA. * I N SEL 875 to Mirabel in The 
May of the World, Now I recollect, 
T wender nat they were weary of you. Laſt Night 
was one of their Cabal Nights. T hey have them 
three Times a Week, and meet at each other's A. 
partments, like the Coroner's Inqueſt, to fit upon 
the murdered Reputations of the Neck. You and 
I are excluded: and it was once propoſed that all 
the Male Sex ſhould be excepted. But Somebody 
moved that, to avoid Scandal, there might be one 
Man of the Community: upon which, Witwoud 
and Petulant were enrolld Members. : 


Were enrolF'd a Member would have been a 


more proper Expreſſion, Let us ſuppoſe that 


[ 63) 

| this Society had admitted Men among them. 
Each Man would have been look'd upon not as 
two Members, but as one only. Conſequently, 


having mentioned Mituoud and Petulant's being 
admitted, as making jointly but ove Man, there 


is an Inconſiſteney in his calling them two | 


Members, and he ought to have ſaid they were 
enrolled a Member: by which Expreſſion like- 
wiſe the Humour would have been kept up. 


3 8 as * * FY — n i . 8 


LXIV. MUSSUL MEN. 


HIS Word is uſed by many Writers as 


the Plural of Muſſulman; which is 
wrong. *Tis true we ſay Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 
Iriſhmen, &c. and not Frenchmans, Dutchmans, 
Iriſhmans, becauſe Frenchman, Dutchman, Iriſh- 
man, are compoſed reſpectively of French and 
Man, Dutch and Man, Iriſh and Man, and be- 
cauſe Men is the Plural of Man. But, as to 
the Word Muſſulman, though it may be a Com. 


pound in the Arabic, (where, we are told, it fig- 


nifies a Believer in the true Religion) yet, conſi- 
dered as an Engliſh Word, it is not compound- 
ed, but ſimple: for we have no ſuch Word ag 


Mufful in the Engliſh Tongue. 
It 


ba 4 — 
rr 
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Ir is the ſame with the Subſtantives Ottoman 
and German, which, conſidered as Englith 


Words, are not compounded, whatever they 
may have been in the Countries where they 


were coined. Accordingly, we ſay Ottomans 
and Gertnans in the Plural: and no one ever 
yet took it into his Head to fay Ottomen or 
Germen. 


We ought, in like Manner, to ſay Muſſul- 


mans in the Plural, and not Maſſulmen, the Uſe 
of which Word thews a want of Judgment. 


LXV. F' FE is more a Soldier than a Scholar. 
This is an Expreffion, to — 5 ; 
imagine no Exception will be made. But, 
to the following, He is a better Soldier Als a 
Sthelar, though perhaps not one in a great ma- 
ny would find Fault with it, it ſeems to me not 
perfectly to make Senſe. As the Word better 
intervenes between a and Soldier, I ſhould think 
it beſt to leave out the a that precedes Scar, 
and to ſay He is a better Soldier than Schclar. = 


LXVI, Arree- 


(65 ) 
LXVI,  Aprecable, Suitable, Confarmable, c. 


tent. 


HES E AdjeQives, with others much to 
the ſame Purpoſe, are uſed improperly 


% the greateſt Part of our Writers; for they 


frequently employ them as Adverbs. 


His Performance was agreeable to his Promi 0 
His Conduct was ſuitable to the Was on—this 


makes Senſe. 


He performed agreeably to his Promiſs—He con- 


ducted himſelf ſuitably to the Occaſi on—this like- 


wiſe makes Senſe. 


But—He performed agreeable to his 1 
He conducted himſelf ſuitable to the Occafion—s 
this is Nonſenſe. 


The Word Previous likewiſe ought to be us'd 
only as an Adjective, and never as an Adverb, 


He wrote to me previous to his coming to Town is 
not "_ Engliſh. = 


The proper Expreſſion i is He wrote to me fre- 
viouſly to MN coming to Town, 


* Some 


* 


(66) 
Some Writers employ the Word bad as an 


Adverb, and would not ſcruple to fay T hat was 
done very bad: which is not Engliſh. 


The Word ill it is true) is both an Adjective 
and an Adverb : but bad is only an 1 N | 
The Adverb | is badly. | 


LXVII. H E Word ſafely is likewiſe (as 1 
_ apprehend) improperly uſed by 
ſome Authors. . 


I arrived here ſafely the 1 5th Inſtant, ſays Mr 
1 in a Letter to Mr Locle. 


This appears to me hardly to make Senſe. 
Safely fignifies with ſafety, or in a ſafe Man 
ner, Now, if a Man fays that he 4 900 h 
in a ſafe Manner, he ſeems to ſuppoſe there is 
Danger of ſome Miſchance in arriving. But 
what Danger is there to be apprehended i in the 
Circumſtance of arriving? The Danger is only 
during the Journey or Voyage. In the Arrival 
there is none at all. The. proper Way of 
ſpeaking is therefore I arrived ſafe, that is hav- 
ing eſcaped all the Dangers of the * 


Government 


(67) 
LXVIII. . Government. Adminiſtration. 


UR Neys-writers have lately taken it in- 

to their Heads to perſonify (as it were) 

our Government by uſing the Words Govern- 

ment and Adminiſtration in the following Man- 

ner. The Diſputes between Government (nat the 

Government) and the Eaſt-India Company. — Ad- 

miniſtration (not the Adminiſtration) ſeems at a 
Lofs how to proceed in this Bufi neſs. 


This is an Expreſſion of great Barbarity. 


LIX. HIS produced ſuch ain T houghts 
in me, ſays an Author, that if they 
had conti med, might have proved fatal to my 
Health. 


Such that, where the Word that is a Prenoun, 
as it is here, makes bad Engliſh. | 


He might have ſaid either, Such melancholy 
Thoughts as, if they had continued, might have 
proved fatal to my Health. or, Such melancholy 
T houghts that, if they had continued, they might 
have proved fatal to my Health. Here the 


Word that is an Adverb. | 
2 Here 


juſt mentioned, It is not the Word Authors, 
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LXX. E RE, ſays another Author, are 

o many Charadters, that the Per- 
en of the Emperor cannot well be miſtaken, ſince 
not one of them agree with any but — 
Cæſar. | 


We have many Writers, who take this Li- 
berty of uſing a Verb plural with a nominative 
Caſe ſingular, where a genitive Caſe. rents in” 
tervenes between them. | 


There is no Grace in this; 5 1 it is a need- 
leſs and a very ridiculous Violation of Gram- 
mar. The Verb here being in the Indicative, 
not in the Subjunctive Mood, (for in the third 


Perſon ſingular of the preſent Tenſe of the Sub- 


junctive Mood our Verbs have no s) the pro- 
per Expreſſion is Not one of them agrees with any 
but Auguſtus Ceſar. 


1 - 2 
"I 
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LXXI. E printed a great Number of Al- 


thors, ſays the ſame Writer, in 
fuch a Mamer as ſhew him to have been a very 


ingenious and learned Man. 


Here is an Abſurdity nearly a-kin to that 
but 


669) 


but the Word Manner, that ought to a 
the Number of the Verb, The proper Way 
of ſpeaking therefore is in ſuch a Mamer as 
ſhews him to have been a very ingenious and learned 


— 


— 


— 


LXXII. JT T is 3 at the Play Ed. at 

the Concluſion of The Beggar's O- 
Pera, "if the ſame be intended to be acted again 
the next Night, for one of the Actors to ad- 
vance and ſay To-morrew will be performed this 


Opera again. 


He qught to ſay this Comedy, not this Opera- 
for, though The Beggar's Opera be the Name 
of the Piece, it is not an Opera. It is a Co- 
medy written partly in ridicule of Operas. How 
abſurd would it be to ſpeak of the dramatic 

Piece called The Tragedy of Tom T thumb as of a 
real Tragedy! It is not a Tragedy, though 
the Word Tragedy make Part of its Name. The 
Piece is comic. It is a Farce written in ridi- 
cule of modern. Tragedy, 

Swift ſpeaks very properly of The Beggar's 
Opera at the Beginning of the 3d Intelligencer, | 


FRETS he fays, The Players having now almg/# 
done 


—— _— 


too?) 
* with the Comedy called THE BEGGAR' 0 
PERA n the Seaſon, &c. 


* — — 


ILXXIII. An improper FERN of the Ad- 
verb I HAT. 


I Expected that, when J told him the News. 
that he would be more ſurpriz2d at it than he 
really Was. 


This is Nonſenſe; and its being ſo is 
owing to the Adyerb's being twice uſed in the 
mention of one Circumſtance. The proper 
Way of ſpeaking is, I expected that, when I told 
him the News, he would be more ſurprized at it 
than he really Was. 


The Repetition of the Ade: is Os 
only where, after once uſing it, fo many Words 
intervene before the Circumſtance is mentioned, 


to which it belongs, that it may be ſuppoſed 


the Reader or Hearer has ſo far forgot it, as not 
readily to perceive the Connexion; in which 
Caſe it is to be introduced the ſecond Time 
with the Words that * it before; as, 
for Inſtance, 


1 Was in . that, as he had always e 
| a great 


(78) 


a great Friendſhip for this now diſtreſſed Family, 
as he is likewiſe immenſely rich, and never was looked 
upon as a Man of a near Diſpoſition, but (on the 
contrary) of a very liberal and compaſſionate one, 
of which he has given numberleſs Proofs (for ſeldom. 

a Week has paſt but he has relieved ſome indigent. 

| Perſon) I ſay I was in hopes, conſidering all this, 
that he would give the tayfortemate Family a very 
ample AſfNtance. 


— 


LXXIV. Very great Abſurdity, of which 

A both the Engliſh and the French 
are continually guilty as well in writing as in 
ſpeaking, is the making the Pronoun relative 
that (or which, or who) ſingular, where it refers 
to a Subſtantive Plural, and where eros rand 
ly it ought itſelf to be Plural. 


Example. He was one of thoſe Highwaymen, 
that was condenmed laſt Seſſions. 


T his is falſe Grammar, if the Meaning be 
that ſeveral Highwaymen were condemned laſt 
Seſſions, and that this Man was one of them: 
for in that Caſe the Pronoun relative that refers 
to Highwaymen, not to he, and we ought there- 
fore, to ſay, He was one of thoſe Highwaymen 


that WERE condemned laſt Seffions. A 9 
t 


EP SB) | 
tion of the. Words will make it plain that the 


Word that refers to 1Tighwaymon. For Inſtance, 
Of thoſe Highwaymen that were. condemned * 


Seffions, he was one. 
But the Expreſſion, if taken! in another * Senſe, | 


is good Grammar. 


Suppoſe a Company to be calking of a Gang 
of Highwaymen, and that one of this Compaq. 
ny has a Mind to ſay that a certain Highway. 


man, condemned laſt Seſſions, belonged to 


that Gang; here this Perſon may ſay, He was 


one of thoſe Highwaymen, that was condemned laſt 
 Seffions, becauſe the Word that refers upon 


this Occaſion not to Highwaymen, but to he ; 
and the Meaning is, He, that was condemned 


laſt Seſſions, was one of thoſe Highwaymen. But 
this laſt Way- of ſpeaking, viz. He, that was. 


condemned laſt Seſſions, was one of thoſe Highway - 
men, is the beſt, becauſe 1 it is 9 to be 
miſunderſtood. 


One would think theſe Diſtinctions very eaſy 


to make. And yet there are few Authors, ei- 
ther Engliſh or French, that make them : and 
it is amazing to ſee what Blunders and falſe 
Grammar many even of the beſt Writers of 


_ two Nations are herein guilty of. | 
LXXV. No 


173 3 
LX XV. No other beides. No other —_ — 
No other but. 


H ESE Expreſſions are frequently made 
uſe of, where they: dont make the Senſe 
Intended. 


If I aſk a Friend what Viſits he has received 

to-day, and he would fignify that Mr. A. is 
the only Perſon that has vifited him, he may 
ſay No Perſon befides Mr A. has vifited me, or 
No other Perſon than Mr A, has viſited me. But 
to ſay No other Perſon, befides Mr 4, has uiſited 
me, would be wrong, becauſe it would ſeem as 


if Somebody elſe had been mentioned before 
the Mention of Mr A. 


Yet there are Places, where this ſort of Ex- | 
preſſion may be right. 


If I fay Mr A ent M4 B bow lit erin 
to-day; but no other Perſon has come into my Room, 
befides my Taylor, (or excepting my Taylor) here- 
in there is Nothing improper. The Words 10 
other have here a Meaning; whereas in the 
former Inſtance they have none. They ſignify 
no other Perſen than Mr A and Mr B: and the 
whole of what I ſay ſignifies that Mr A and = 
Mr B, and my Taylor, are the only Perſons 


that have been with me, 
K 
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ws Poetry the Sort of Expreſſinn here con- 
demned ſeems ſometimes to give a Force which 
would otherwiſe be wanting. When | that is 
the Cafe, it t may be allowed: 


1 LXXVL WONDE K E P. 
NSTEAD of Theſe Things were much 
wondered at That Circumſtance was much 
1 aeondered at many Writers would fay Thoſe 
| A Things verre much wondered That Circumſtance 


2 "7 


was much wondered—omitting the at. This is 
not Engliſh: for we do not fay # wider a 
T hing, but to wonder at a Thing. 


Where that which raiſes the Wonder is men- 
tioned after the Word wondered, and that Word 
is preceded by the unrelative Pronoun It, the 
at may (as I apprehend) be either uſed or o- 
mitted. — For Inſtance, Ewa wondered that he 
ulld marry ſo late in Life—It was wondered at 
that he . marry wth late in "Ry 


— * 18 21 * 1 r — 1 


IXXVII. E 


IS Word is often uſed adverbially by 
3 1 incorrect Writers. 


He 
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75 
He was © interrogated relative to that Circum- 


ſlance Me diſcourſed a great while relative ty 
what you have jeff mentioned. 


This is not good Engliſh, The proper Ex- 
preſſions are relatively to, and in Relation to. 
\ He was interrogated relatively to (or in Relation | 
to) that Circumſlance——IWe diſcourſed a great 
while relatively to (or in Relation to) what you 
have juſt mentioned. 


Relative to is to be uſed only where theres 
a Subſtantive, with which Relative (an Adjec+- 
tive) agrees. For inſtance—T he Hint le gave 
me was relative to that Affair.— Here Relative 
is an Adjective agreeing with the Subſtanti ve 
Hint; and To is a Prepoſicion to the . 
tive "Oe 


* 
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LARVI, UR Tranflator from the 

French Tongue, where they 

meet with the Words Huit jours — Quinze jours 

—are apt to render them literally eight Days 
cen Days. ; 


The French ſay eight Days and fifteen Days, 1 
where an Engliſhman would ſay a Week—g 31 
K 2 | Fortniglit Lf 
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Fertnight ; for they bring both the firſt and the 


_ laſt Day into the Account. Huit jours, — Qunize 


Jours— ought therefore to be tranſlated a Week 
— Fortnight. To uſe a French * 
in wrizing Engliſh is wrong. 5 


I have often wondered that the in genious - 
Author of T he Rambler (who without Doubt is 
well verſed in the French Tongue, and who 
has a remarkable Fluency and Copiouſneſs of 
Expreſſion in the Engliſh) ſhould tell us that 
ſome French Writer aſſerts there are few Peo- 
ple, who know how to take a Walk. I know 
not what French Writer this is ; but his Words, 
in all Probability, are either Peu de Gens ſavent 
Je promener, or Peu de Gens ſavent faire une Pro- 
menade. The Words ſe promener, though they 
fignify what an Englithman calls taking a Walk, 
have a much more extenſive Signification than 
this Engliſh Expreſſion. They mean likewife 


to go out upon a little Party of Pleaſure, whether 


on Foot, on Horſe- back, or in a Carriage. 
Sometimes they ſignify to go leiſurely. Nous re- 
viendrons en nous promenant ſays Lewis the 14th 
in a Billet to Madame Maintenon ; as muci as 
to ſay We will come back without hurrying, and 
ill travel only ſuch a Pace as will make cur re- 


turning an Amuſement to us, ; 


AS 
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As to the Viench Writer mentioned by 7 he 


Rambler, I thould imagine his Meaning to be 
that few People are properly qualified to make 
themſelves agreeable in any little Jaunt of Plea- 
ſure: Which Obſervation is very juſt, there 
being not one in a great many, who has the 
Compliableneſs of Temper, the Chearfulneſs, 
and the Talent of making amuſing Remarks 


upon any Thing that falls under the Notice of 


the Company, which ſeem to be all neceſſary 
Ris TONE Jaunts. | 
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LXXIX. Cots Fault in our n 

is the making the Pronouns 
that and which at the ſame Time Nominative 
and Accuſative ; as, for Inſtance, T he Veniſon 
which I received yeſterday out of the n, and 
was a Preſent from a Friend. 


There is a Barbariſm in this Expreffion; 
and it muſt hurt every Perſon that has any De- 
| licacy of Apprehenfion. It is neceſſary to re- 
peat the Word which before was, and to ſay 
Tue Veniſm which J received yeſterday out of tha 
Country, and which was a Preſent from a Friend: 


In which 1 received the which is in the Accuſa- 
tive 


* 


78 
tive Caſe. In which war 4 Preſent it is in che 
Nominative. | 


This Fault is frequent i in Swift, whoſe Stile 
is far from being ſo excellent as it is often aſ- 
ſerted to be. In ſome Parts of his Works it is 
exceedingly good : but in many others it is flat, 
low, and ſhamefully incorrect. 


I have often wondered at Grammarians' aſ- 
ſerting (as they ſometimes do) that Nouns have 
no Caſes in the modern Languages. The Word 
Casvus, ſay they, which ſignifies A Cask, is 


derived from CADERE, TO FALL. © Conſequently 


Nawns, that don't change their Termination, have 
m Caſes. - But this is only ſaying that a Noun, 
that never varies in it's Termination, never 
varies in it's Termination. 

; According to this Account, the Latin Word 
Nihil has no Caſes; and the Words felice and 


Falici, which are both uſed in what we call the 


ablative Caſe ſingular of felix are in reality of 


different Cafes, as well as the Words bonus, bo- 


na, bonum, which we ſay are all in the Nomi- 
patve 


I would aſk theſe Grammarians upon what 
| Account the Greeks and Romans made their 
Nouns | 


(YI - 
Nouns vary in their Termination. No Doubt 
it was becauſe they felt that a Noun raiſed dif- 
ferent Ideas in their Minds, according to the 


Place it occupied. Being placed before a 


Verb, and governing (as we call it) that Verb, 
it appeared in a different Light from that, in 


which it appeared in what we call the Accuſa- | 


tive Caſe, where it is (as we ſay) governed 


by it. 


If this were their Inducement, (and I don't 


ſee what other inducement they could have) it ĩs 
not the Termination that makes the Caſe, but it is 
the View, in which the Word appears, that 
makes it: and different Terminations were in- 
vented to expreſs in ſome Meaſure the differ- 
ent Views, in which Nouns ſhew themſelves. 
I ſay in ſome Meaſure; for it would have been 
endleſs to invent different Terminations for all 
the different Views, in which a Noun ſubſtan- 
tive is capable of EPO itſelf to the eat 


gination. 


Now, oorftlering the Thing in this Light, 
we muſt conclude that Nouns have as many 
Caſes in one Language as in another; that it 
is impoſſible to ſay how many Caſes, or Htua- 
tions, or Points of View, there really are; and 

that 
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that the Difference between the Greek and La- 


tin on the one Hand, and the modern Langua- 
ges on the other, is only this, viz: that in the 
former there is an Endeavour to ſhew thoſe 
Points of View by different Terminations, and 
in the latter by the Uſe of Prepofitions. 


36 « T he Reaſon ir becauſe, Ec. 


HIS Expreſſion does not make 
Senſe. 


The Reaſon of my deſiring to ſee you was becauſe 
T wanted to talk with you on ſuch an Affair. 
The Reaſon of his going to live in the Country is be- 
cauſe he has bad Health. 


This Expreflion (1 fay again) is e 
and it amazes me that our Writers don't per- 
ceive it. But, in ſhort, they don't; and there 
are ſcarce any even of our greateſt Authors, 
that avoid this Way of ſpeaking. 


Let us put by Reaſon in the Room of becauſe, 
— By Reaſon, to ſignify becauſe, is indeed a low 
Expreſſion. However, it is Engliſh. 


Te Reaſon of my defiring to Focal was by 
"A Reaſon 
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Reaſm- I wanted to talk with you on ſuch an Af. 
fair. heReaſon of his going to Ive in the Country 
1s by Reajon he has bad Health. | 


Can any Thing be more glaring than the. 


Nonfenſe of this Expreſſion. © 


. The proper Ways of ſpeaking a are, The Rea- 
ſon of my dęſiring to ſee you was that I wanted to 
talk with you on ſuch an Afair.—The Reaſom of my 
defiring to ſee you was my wanting to talk with yo 
on ſuch an Aﬀair. T he Reaſon of his going to- 
live in the Country is that he has bad Health. 

T he Reaſon of his going to live in the Country is his 
having bad Health. 


The Reaſm is on Account f is as bad as The | 


. is becauſe. 
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LXXXI. E was admirably formed for Po- 
_ elry, and in the Vear 1671 he 
had a fair Opportunity of diſplaying his Talents 


in that Way. It was on Occaſion of the Prize of 


Poetry founded by the Members of the French Aa- 
 demy ; the Subject of which at this Time was on 
the fre of Duelling by Lewis the 14th. 


Biographical Dictionary. 
L To 


(82) 

y The Subjef? of it was onthe ſuppreſſing 
of 7-ciling is talking as improperly as it would 
g lay On the ſuppreſſing of Duelling was the 
ubjecl of it. The proper Expreſſion would 


have been The Subject of which was the ſuppreſſ* 
ing of Dueling, without the on. | 


——_— * 
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LXXXII. WPPOSE I were to ſay that to 
every Art there was a Syſtem of 
ſuch various and well-approved Princi 'ples. 


Harris, the Author of Hermes. 


If all the Objections to Newton's Syſtem were 
anſwered, if the Fas and Calculations were over 
and over confirmed, a Diſciple of Leibnitx would 
till maintain that there was no ſufficient Reaſon 
for Attraction as an eſſential Property, or as an 
Attribute of Matter. 5 4 

Lord Bolingbroke, 


This is the common Way of ſpeaking, but 
in my Opinion not the moſt rational one. 


| That to every Art there is a Sem, and that 
there is no ſufficient Reaſon for Attrafion, would 
be much better Expreſſions (as I ſhould ima- 


ine) 


pine) than to every Art there was d Syſtem, add 
there was no ſufficient Reaſon for Attraction. 


-— Tis true the Ward were in ſuppoſe I were to 
ſay, and in if all the Objections were anſwered, 
is in what we call the preterimperfe& 'Tenſe of 
the ſubjunctive Mood; for which Reaſon many 
will fay the Verb in the Indicative, ' which fol- 
lows, ought, to be in the Preterimperfect like- 


wiſe. But though this Word be in that Tenſe, 
yet, in regard to its Senſe, it has nothing to do 


with the Time paſt : and therefore the follow- 
ing it with a Verb in the Preterimperfect in the 
Indicative, which does regard the Time paſt, is 
improper, notwithſtanding its being the com- 
mon Way of ſpeaking. 


F an Atheiſt would well confider the Arguments 
in this Book, he would confeſs there was 4 God. 
If an Atheift would well confider the Arguments in 
this Book, he would confeſs there is a God. 


Though moſt People would makeꝛuſe of the 
Former, the Latter of theſe is the beſt Expreſ- 


fion, the Exiſtence of a GOD being OT 
of as a Thing permanent. 


Nay, even though the Verb were Ptbesibd 
>. L 2 by 


684) 


by a Verb in the indicative Mood, this Way, of 
ſpeaking would ſtill be the beſt. For Inſtance, 
an Atheiſt, upon readii ng this Book, confe ſz there 
is a God, is not only a more elegant but a more 
proper Expreſſion than an Atheift, upon reading 
this Book, confeft there was a God; becauſe we 
are not to ſuppoſe that this Man imagined 1 there 
was a God' juſt at that Time only, but that he 
looked upon him as a permanent _ exiſt- 
ng REY in future. | 


4:2 =P 


| Fo or a 8 Naben FI ned, 1 2 ates 
Word than wan in the Paſſages quoted above 
from Harris and Lord Balingbrate. | 


I will ſubjoin another Caſe. DE 


Suppoſe I meet accidentally in London a Man 
who, robbed. me lately upon the Road. Which 
would, be the moſt proper Expreſſion for me to 
uſe, this was the Man of this is the Man, that 
robbed me? Moſt People, I imagine, would 
lay this was the Man. But this 1s the Man 
is the propereſt Expreſſion: For, ' tho? 
the Robbery, which is a paſt Tranſaction, 
ought to be mentioned in a paſt Tenſe, the I 
dentity of the Man, who till continues the 
ſame, is to be ſpoken of in the preſent Tenſe. 


LXXXVIII 


32 
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LXXXIII. Lf Was much glghteg, wit h a Perſon, 
who hath a great Efeate in this 
Kingdom, upon his Complaints to me how grievouſ- 
ly poor England ſuffers by Importations from Ire- 
land; that we convey. aur Wook ta France, in Spite 
af all the Harpies at the Cuſtom- Houſe + "that Mr 
Shuttleworth, and others on the Cheſhire Coaſt," are 
fuch Fools to ſell us their Bark at q good Price, 
for tanning our own Hides into Leather ; : with 0- 
ther Enormities of the like F 
S. IFT. 
_T hoſe among them, who are ſo unfortunate to 


IA 


have had their Birth and Education, in thus Cu. 


xy. 
In the ſame. Diſcourſe, */. 


o f y fach F vets to IG ell as their Bark and VJl 
fortunate fo have had their Birth Hr. though i 
is a Way of ſpeakiiy uſed by many People, 
and even by eſteemed Writers, is not talking 
ſtrictly good Engliſh. He ought to have faid Juck 


Fools. as to. ſell, us their Bark—Sq unfortunate) 


As to have had 4 heir Ent! and Bgcation' in _ 
Country. \ <1 belYeala 
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IXxxIv- 'P 4 I N 8. 


oM E Writers uſe a Verb 1 with the 

Subſtantive Pains, where that Subſtantive 
is employed figuratively : For Example; He took 
great Pains in that _— but his e was oY 
rewarded.” ITE 
© I think this * — Grace, and that it would 
be much better to ſay His Pains wERE ill re- 
fuck | 
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LXXXV. ANGUISHING. 


R Molyneux, in one of his 1 to 
Mr Loche, has the following Period - 
Eis an angu iſhing.T hought to me that you ſhould 
be pes to the, common Frailties and Ne of 
Mankind. | 


Anguiſhing is perhaps 2 Word of his. own 
Coining : for 1 don't remember to have ſeen it 
in any other Writer. But I think it very ex- 
preſſive, & ſhould be pleaſed to ſee it adopted. 


LXXXVI. 


(9) 
FE 
"UMBERS of People, though they uſe 


the S in the third Perſon fingular of the 
preſent Tenſe of the indicative Mood of other 


Verbs, omit it in that of the Verb To dare, and 
would ſay He dare not do it, inftead of he dares 


not. Many Authors do the ſame. | The Ex- 
preſſion is indeed ſo common that it ſeems rather 
too bold to affirm it not to be Engliſh. Yet I 
Confeſs I ſee no Grace in it; and the uſing it 
appears to me to give a Perſon an Air of Illite- 
rateneſs, 


—_— 
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LXXXVII UR Engliſn Writers very 
; frequently, by the wrong 

placing a Word, either annihilate Senſe, or 

give a Senſe different from what they intend. 


T he Celtiberi of Spain borrowed that Name from 


the Celts & Iberi, _ whom they were jointly 


deſcended. 
Aaqle. 


The proper Expreſſion here would have been 
from whom jointly they were deſcended. This 
would have ſignified that the Celt.z and the Ther: 


were 


Artis. I 1 
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were jointly the Progenitors of the Celtiber 
which is the Author's Meaning; whereas, pla- 
cing the Word jointly. as he docs, he gives the 
Reader a confuſed Idea of a Deſcent common 
to the Celtiberi and to ſome other People, 
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XX. OUR'N, YOURN, MSN, 


Nfinite Numbers of the low People in the 

Country (and not a few in London,) inſtead 
of his, her's, our's, yours, their” 5, ſay nien, 
her'n, our n, your n, their n. 
1 had not taken Notice of this, but that e- 
ven Perſons of Education are often guilty of 
the fame. I would adviſe them likewiſe, in 
Imitation of many of thoſe low People, to by 
m— inftead of . 


LXXXIX. The Active and the Paſſive in- 
properly introduced together. 


HE Effects of it, fays an Author, f. 8 


ing of Perfpective, are uit better explain- 
ed 


[89] 


4 by Leonard da Vinci than Plato has done in lus 
Dialogue of the Sophiſt. This does not make 
Senſe. The Author might have ſaid The Effects 


of it are not better explained by Leonard da Vinci 


than Plato has explained them in his Dialogue of the 
Sophift, or than they are explained by Plato in ie 
Dialogue of the Sophiſt. 


There are perhaps many People, who would 


feel the Impropriety of his Expreſſion, without 
immediately perceiving to what it is owing. 

The Abſurdity lies here. Plato has done is ac- 
tive. The Effects of it are not better explained is 
| paſſive, When he ſays Plato has done, he means 


has explained it. This has explained is active. 


The are explained above is (as I have juſt now 
faid) paſſive. Now he uſes the two explaineds 
as Words of the ſame Signification ; which, one 
being paſſive and the other active, they cannot 
be. And this it is that makes his Eno ip re 
Nonſenſe. 


It is a Mortification to me, to wil obſerved 
that this ſort of Barbariſm is not unfrequent in 
even good Engliſh Writers, while the very worſt 
of the French are hardly ever guilty of it. 


Here follow two Quotations, in each of which 
M | there 


[ 90 } 
th"; is a Fault of the ſame kind with that 
mentioned above. 


Tender comes the Man we are ve ſpeaking PI your 
Friend Theodorus. I. ſhould be glad to be intro- 
duced to him. That, ſaid Agoretes, I undertake 
very frankly to do. 


PFordyce's Art of preaching. 


. that c can now be decently urged is the Reaſon 
of the T hing : and this T ſhall do, more for the 
Sake of "that truly venerable Body than my own. 


Dr. Warburton's Preface to Shakeſpeare. 


What i is it that Agoretes undertakes. to do ? 
The Meaning (as we may gueſs) is that he will 
introduce the other to T heodorus. But it is not 
properly expreſt ; the Words to da, which are 
active, referring to the Words to be imtroduced, 
which are paſſive, This certainly does not 
make Senſe. | 


The ſame Objection lest to the Paſſage from 
N arburton. 


XC. The 


1 


XC. 7 he Mord BOTH and ox improperly 
| zſjed together. 


HEY are under the ſame Predicament, ſays 
an Author. They are alike Men both as tv 
Afﬀedtion or Weakneſs. 


This does not make Senſe. . Or would have 
been proper after the Adverb either : but the 
Adverb bath required an aud to follow it. Fer 
Inſtance, T hey are alike Men either as to Affection 
or Weakneſs. —T hey are alike Men, both as to 2 
ection ana 9 


- p 9 


XCI. 1 TH PT where he enumerates the 
Cauſes of a Country's — 
writes in the following Manner. 


The firſt Cauſe of a Kingdom's thriving is the 
Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, &c.—The ſecond is the 
Induſtry of the People in working up, &c,—The 
 fixth is by being governed only by Laws made with 
their own Conſent. —T he ſeventh is by Improve- 
ment of Land. The Tenth is by diſpoſing of all 
Offices of Honour, Profit, or Truſt, only to the 
Natives, 


One of the Cauſes is the doing thus, or thus, ĩs 
M 2 2 
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a very proper Expreſſion. But to fay One f 
the Cauſes is by doing thus, or thus, or (which 1s 
the ſame Thing) By doing thus, or thus, is one 

of the Cauſes, is talking downright Nonſenſe. 


He ought to have ſaid The fixth is the being 


governed only by Laws made with their own Con- 
ſent. The ſeventh is the Improvement of Land. 
The tenth is the diſpe/ing of all Offices of Honour, 
Profit, or Truſt, only to the Natives. 

This abſurd Mode of Expreſſion is very 
common with our Engliſh Writers. Here follows 
another Inſtance of it, that I have juſt met with, 

© To this Overture the Count made no other An. 
ſwer than by a low Bow. 

Tranſlation of Keyſler's Travels 

This is wrong. The Tranſlator might have 
faid either, Ty this Overture the Count made An- 
fwwer no otherwiſe than by a low Bow—or (omit- 


ing the Word by) To this Overture the Count made 


no other Anſwer than a low Bow. 
He made anſwer by a low Bow is Senſe.— A low 
Bow was the Anſwer he made, is likewiſe Senſe. 
But to ſay By a low Bow was the Anſwer he 
made,or He made no other Anſwer than by a low 
Bow, making thus the Word by a Part of the 
nominative or accuſative Cale, is talking Non- 


ſenſe, Two 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ER 


„ 
XCII. Two Nominati ves with a Verb ſingular. 
7 Y HEN you are acting towards them in Con- 
ſequence of what your Tues and Honour 


requi res. 
Tranflation of Ciceros Letters, by Melmoth. 


ws Verb ſingular with two nominative Caſes 
ſingular may perhaps be allowed, where thoſe 


Nominatives have the ſame, or very nearly the 


ſame Signification: but not elle. "This is there- 
fore bad Engliſh; and the proper Expreſſion 
would have been inConjequence of what your Fuſ- 


tice and Honour require. 


The ſame "Tranſlation has the following Pe- 
riod. | | 

'Tis true, into whatever Part of the World he 
might be caſt, he muſt ſtill retain the ſame bitter 
Senſibility of that Ruin, in which both himſelf and 
his Country is involved. 

There is here no Pretence for the Uſe of a 
Verb fingular ; and the Tranſlator ought to have 
written in which both himſelf and his Country are 
involved. 

This Affectation of deviating from the Rules 


of Grammar merely for the Sake of deviating 
from 
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from them, and where a Freedom of Expreſſion 
does not require it, is very wrong. Why was 
Grammar invented, but that, for want of it, 
Men were unable to convey their Thoughts to 


each other in a clear and diſtinct Manner? This 


was undoubtedly the Reaſon. And ſo far are 
we from being overburdened with Rules of 


_ Grammar, that, on the contrary, we are of- 


ten unintelligible for want of a greater Num- 
ber of them. If we neglect thoſe we have al- 
ready, we ſhall come in Time to underſtand 


one another no better than our Anceftors did 


before the Language was INE into w_ 
Form, 


* — 1 


XCIII. ANTECEDENT. 
E have ſeveral Writers, who employ 
this Word ungrammatically. 


T his is evident from a Letter to Atticus, writ- 
ten about four Years antecedent to the Fact, of 
cohich T am ſpeaking. | 

Notes on Cicero's Letters. 


Though theſe four Years were antecedent to 


wn Fact, the Expreſſion of written about four 
Years 
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Tears antecedent to the Fact is not proper . for 
antecedent, when thus joined with written, is 
uſed adverbially. But antecedent is not an Ad- 
verb. 


Written antecedently to the Fa? by about four 
Years would have been good Engliſh. And, 
if the Tranſlator had diſliked the Adverb, a- 
nother Turn might have been given to the Pe- 
riod, and the Word written might either have 
been placed immediately after Letter, or have 
been omitted. For Example, This is evident 
From a Letter written to Atticus, about four 
Years antecedent to the Fact, of which I am ſpeak-- 
ing.—T his is evident from a Letter to Atticus, 
about four Years antecedent to the Fad, „ N which 
1 am ſpeaking. 


Here antecedent agrees with the Subſtantive 
Letter, which it can't do, when joined, as a- 
bove, with the Word written. And if you 
ſuppoſe it to agree with Tears, you make Non- 
ſenſe. 


. 
XCIV. YOU and THOU employed together. 


on O ULD Fortune continue to perſecute me, 
will you, thou dear, unhappy Woman, will 

you fondly throw away, in gaining Friends to a 
deſperate Cauſe, the laſt ſcanty Remains of your 
deſperate Fortunes 1 


Cicero's Letters. 


I be uſing you and thou in the Camus Period « 
(and more eſpecially ſo very near together) is 
an unnatural Way of writing. And yet we have 
1 many Authors guilty of it. Pope is not a little 
} ; faulty in this Particular. 
| | 


6 3. —_— 


XCV. Every one made Plural, 


7 Shall very xcalouſiy perſevere in my Applica- 
tions not only to Caeſar, but to all thoſe who 


are moſt in his Favour, every one of whom ] have 
= | experienced to be mnch my Friends. 
| | | Ibid. 
Though Every one be a Noun of Number, it 
has no Grace uſed as a Plufal; and the Tranſ- 
lator ought to have ſaid Every one of whom I 
have experienced to be much my Friend, 


The Tranſlator ſays in another Part of the 
{ame 
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ſame Letter. T; hey, are every one of them my 
Friends. Here the Subſtantive is rightly put 


in the plural Number, and it would have been 
improper to ſay they are every ne of them my 
Friend. Bag it is to be conſidered that 1 in this 
Pl; age the Words my Fr riends belong t to the Words 
they are; which. makes the Expreſſion. of Tley 
e Pringle. As to the Words every one of 
them, they ſtand by themſelves, and ought to be 
| included between two Commas. They are 
brought'in (as one may fay) by Way of abk. 
cation. When therefore a Man fays They are, 
every one of them, my; Friends, it is as; though 


he ſaid T hey. are my Friends. : 1 Heat nt 4 
fore 1 them * 7 of . TY 


| GY o theke' is none of 
Rr Ep that have viewer Claim to 
this „ Revier - Ibid. 


The v erb Far is and the verb plural have, 
introduced thus together, make a Confuſion. 
The Tranſlator ought to have ſaid either there | 

are none-of them-that have "any" great Claim; or 
ae no on f them that has ay great Claim. 


W "MUCH 
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„ Xn. MUCH LESS. cp 


EIS Expreſlion is of wel 8 1 is 
not proper. | 
_ me whether can with a 7 Grace aſt 
Kim to allow me even the leaſt Time for : the Payment 
| f this Money ; gk ths above a Tear. EO 
4 Ibid. 
Aich Jes . Year Des __ 1 ke 
Senſe. © More eſpecially above a Year would Sans 


been the proper Expreſſion. ft dV 510 


Fact the Writör put a full Stop at the Word 
Money, and ceaſed thete to Ghote a Queſtibn, 
and had afterwards ſpoken poſitively, much leſs 
might have been uſed. For Example, Tell me 
whether 1 can with a good Grace aſk him to allow 
me even the leaf? Time for fue Payment of this. 


Money. Muot leſs can I t of him above a Year. 
The Reader will obſerve that here is no Note 


of Interrogation at Jear; and that the Words 
are I an Affirmation, and 155 a a 
tion. een 07 el 


1 — 8 
FI 1 35 Ferre wr þ W \ 


* ach timfelf RR to n 
e, that I had Reaſon to 
think 


— 5 * * 2 
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think I received, infiead- of beflewed, a'Favour, 
when I nominated him to that Employment. 
dF x cg 3 I dpid. 


The Tranſlator, I conceive, wrote beſtowed, 
as judging that the Word ought to be in the 
ſame Mood and Tenſe with received, to which it 
ſtands in Oppoſition. But I believe every diſ- 
| Cerning Perſon, who takes the leaſt Time to 

confider, will find that this Word cannot pro- 
perly be made uſe of with 77/ead, and that ins 


Hegs oe beſto d, hardly makes Senſe. 


With in gead, beflowing is the proper Word. 
On the other Hand, if we ſay beſtowed, the 


Word ought to be accompanied by the Adverb- 
. As, for Example, 


th acquitted himſe f 6 45 to my \Satifadtion that 
Thad Reaſon to think I received, inflead of beflow- 
ing a Favour, when I nnminated him to that Em- 
Ployment. He acquitted himſelf ſo much to my 
Satisfaction that I had. Reaſon to think I received. 


and not that I beſtowed, a Favour, len 1 mote 
nated him to that Employment. 


This Miſtake of the Tranſlator reminds 25 
of a certain Impropriety wery common among 


us both in ſpeaking and writing, Many People 
Q be- 


(600) 


I believe, indeed, the greateſt Part) would ex- 
preſs themſelves in this Manner,—He. has» not 
work'd this Afternoon. He has done nothing but 
Play d. | | 
1 his is Wrong. | The, proper «es, is 
He has done nothing but play. This Word Play 
is here in the . infinitive Mood; and. jt is as 
though we ſaid To play is the only Thing that lie 


has done, which makes Senſe ; whereas Play d 
is the only Thing that he has done, is Nonſenſe. | 


An infinitive Mood may ſupply the Place 
of a Noun Subſtantive ; but a Verb in another 
Mood cannot. 


tree ” * * os. . - ——_— 


* 9 5 . > a, 


XCIX. DIFFERENT THAN, | 


I und your 22 rs had been managed. in a . 
Herent Manner than what I had adviſed. 
Ibid. 


A different Mainkr: than is not Engliſh. We | 
fay different to and different from; to the laſt of \ 
which Expreſſions I have in another Place given | 


the Preference, as ſeeming to make the peſt 
Senſe, 


— 


Omiſſon 


(E205) 
Nen 0, Omiſſan of d Prepoſtian: VAIL" 


IS Compli, ance can by no Means be 4 * 
ed in the favourable Li ght dalle, he here 
repreſs we CF : 

ri A $100 ano, „mn Ii U ads 75 1 mid. 


8 his is 1s a hay bad, though.a, a very common. 


Way of writing. The Tranflator ought to 
have repeated'the'Prepofition- in, (for the Ima- 
gination:of the Reader can't ſupply it without 
Pain) and to have ſaid, His Compliance can by 
10 Ieleans be conſidered in the favourable Light," in 
which he here repreſents it. 


- WMS" 8 ind 


0 0 7 Tell oe to reap am beer 9 
my Labours of this Nene, 
f Abid. 


Cicero ſpeaking here of what hel at the Time 


of his writing ſuppoſed would be the Confe- 
quence of thoſe Labours, the proper Expreſſi- 
[ on would haye been I don't expect ever to reap 
any Ade antage from my Labours of this Kind, or 
I have no, Expectation of ever reaping any A- 
vantage from my Labours of this Kind. 


N here is a Difference between the never ex- 


7 pecting 


: 
! 
\ 
4 
4 
1 


eee 
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pecting 70 receive . not. ere to re- 
. : X 


If 1 os Tofien do that Man kindes, ö TOY; 
never expect him to make any Return, the Meaning 
is that I, at the Time of my doing daa Kind- 


, + YT x T7 


. 5 I 4 I Fain ah that Man un Kindneſs 
| 105 I dont expect him ever to make a Return, 
the Meaning nay be that I, at the Tĩme of my 
ſpeaking, have no a — that thy wired 
will ever make a Return. e 


o MR — 7 wo oe >> oor oe 4 a * —— * w 


— — 


a] Hinder that ſuc a valiant Herb as you 
1 fhould triffle-away your Time in making 

War i upon Women. 
Eſſay on the Writings and Genius of Pope. 


Thie! is wrongly expreſſed. It is the Subſtan- 
tive Herb, not the Subſtantive Niu, which ought 
to determine the Perſon of the Prdno, that 
ſerves as an ad) ective to Time. The Writer 
ſhould therefore ders ſaid, I wonder that ſuch a 
valiant Hero ds you ſhould trifle away tis Time 
in n making War upon We amen. 


III. HE 


( x03 ) 


J is the ' Huttor of tus Wirks | Oat U 
ach different Oharadter.. "4 
1 21 2 1720 083 1 ett 
This, which I thlok 1 wok 5 the Biogra- 
Phical Dictionary, would be a proper Expreſſi- 
on, had the Writer been juſt mentioning ſome 
other Werk, and had theſe” two Wolke now 
ſpoken of, Peken ef the ſame Character with one 
another, becauſe tuy Works, of. a different Cha- 
racter would then ſignify. 0 Morks & a Cha- 


racter different from 0 Charatter of the. 7 of K 
already mentioned. d! _-) i N Nl Ne . 


But this is not the Cafe!” He has: aotibebe 
ſpeaking of any other Work: and his Mean- 
ing is that theſe two are very different from 
each other. He ought therefore either to have 
faid of dy different Ghara#ers, which, would 
have expreſſed his Meaning, or to baye uſed, 
the ſingular Number, without the a, and have 
ſaid of very different Character, which would, 
have had the ſame Signification. Of aſp two 
Expreſſions the laſt is the moſt elegant. 


I well know that the Expreſſion a aer 
(or a very di Herent) ) is oſten employed in the 
Manner Which I here condemn; and I am not 
ſure that any even of our beſt Writers take 

Care 


( 104 ) 


Care to avoid it. But, 3 
may plead, it is not a clear Expreſſion, and 


therefore 1 can never think it right. 

me $0071 107 Li Ei 
Ra Re re 5d bifrow eee edi 
7 E bave 2 certain drang Barba- 
f riſm in our Tongue, 1 


all Probability will never be baniſhed. 1, .., 


* he $ with! an Apoſtrophe which occurs ſo fte. 
quently at the End of Subſtantiyes, is a Contrac- 
tion of his. Inſtead of ſay ing The Houſe of that 
Man, the Horſe of that Man, &c. we ſay that 


Mans Houſe, that Man's Horſe; which Expreſſims 


are Konkmchons: of That Man, his Nabe, flat 


224k Pa ren wn Fat 21 


| One would i imagine then that, in heating 
of what belong sto a” Woman, we ſhould uſe 
the Word ſer; and," in ſpeaking of what be. 
longs t to ſeveral Purfons; the Wetd their.” And' 
yet the s, the (Cotta Roi: of is; is "uſed? 
even in theſe Caſes ;” and, inſtead of That Mo- 
man her Eflate, thoſe Men their Properties; we 
fay That Woman's Eſtate, thoſe Men's Properties: 

which are Contractions of Tat Woman his E- 


fate, Thoſe Men his Properties. This is cer- 


tainly (as I have ſaid) a ſtrange Berbariſm. 8 
5 | b 


— 


[ 165 ] 
It is neceſſary to obſerve that to mark the 
Elifion after a Plural Number, where for the a- 
voiding the difa greeable Repetition of the Sound 
of the Letter s, not the hi only, but the whole 
Word his, is cut off, the Apottrophe ought to | 
be put not between the two laſt Letters of this 
Plural Number, but at thè End of it. 


For Inftance, The Engl. iſh Kings Palaces; 5 
which ſignifies The Palaces of the Engliſh Kings. 
Here the Apoftrophe is put where the whole 
Word his is omitted ; for the Expreſſion at full 
len gth would be 7 he Engliſh Kings his Palaces. : 


— 


13 
f 


This is what few People obſerve... Ninety- 
nine in a Hundred would write The Engliſk 

| King s Palaces. But this Expreſſion would not 
give their Meaning: for The Engliſh King's 
Palaces does not fignify the Palaces of the Engliſh | 
Kings : it ſignify the Falaces of the Engliſh King, | 


This Obſervation has nothing to do with Plu- 
rals that don't end with the Letter s, as Men, 
Women, N 9 | | 


> . " 1 * 7 : * 
S £43.54 * 44 he 41.4 Fs 7 * A, 


K __ 


cv. *. HE WN Hidden given to every. 

Part of Female Dreſs, each of which is 4 

committed to the Care and Protection of a different = 
O 9p 


by * . 7 
. —— — . — <A i 
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Bh, with all the Solemntty, c.. fd; 


The Woid each does not make Senſe where 
it refers only to one Noun Subſtantive ſingular 
Now it refers here only to every Part; and every. 


Part | is fingular. 


Neither can. I think: different a proper Word. 
in this Place; and that for the ſame Reaſon 
which I have given i in the laſt Obſervation but 
one. If I fay a different Sylph, when no other 

1p either is or has heen mentioned, TI cannot 


e that che Word different has any Meaning. 


A Ward implyio 8 1 eparate, diſtinct, particu- 
tar, would have been more proper; and the 
Author might have written in the following 
Manner, The ſeeming Importance given to all tis 
Parts of Female Dreſs, each. F rich is commit-, 
ted to the Care and Protecrian of a ſe parate (or of, 
a particular ) Sylph, with all the Solenmity, KC, 


The Word ſeparate, which, may here appear 
2 little Riff, would no longer appear fo, if it 
ence began to be uſed in the Places where x 
And 1 ſhould-i imagine the 4 of it mut be. 
owned to be juſt, 

THE 


L r f 


8 vA. H E Winds inflited are ſuitable to the 
2 Nature of each different Iyftrument ſaid 

o inflift them. 

Ibid. 


The Words each and different, juſt now diſ- 
approved of, as being ſeverally improperly em- 
ployed, are here brought in together in ſuch a 
Manner, as makes ſomething of a Confuſion 
of Senſe. Either of them might have been in- 
troduced fingly : but different muſt have been 
made a Plural, and each muſt have referred to 
Munde, and not have been made an Adjective 
to Inſtrument : as for Inſtance, The Wounds in- 
Nicled are ſuitable to the Nature of the different 
Imftruments ſaid to inflict them. The Wounds 
inflicted are ſuitable, each to the Nature of the 
particular Inſtrument ſaid to inflict it. 


It is to me unaccountable that Writers ſhould 
make this Word each of the plural Number, 
where it refers to ſingle Objects. One would 
imagine that even the ſmalleſt Degree of Un- 


derftanding ſhould inform them it is ſingular, 
In making it plural, they make it ſynonimous 


either with bath, or with the plural of all; 
whereas it ſignifies every one, ingly conſi dered. 


O2 Eack 


Fach of theſe n ſays a Book that 
lies before me, have ſomething peculiar to them. 


Thirteen of theſe unſortunate Rivals, ſays the 
Tranſlator of Cicero's Letters, entered the Liſt ; 


and each of them in their n ae the m 
ture of their Lives. 


"Theſe Writers ought to have ſaid, Each of 
theſe Experiments has ſonc:hing peculiar to it.— 
Thirteen of theſe unfortunate Rivals entered the 
Liſt; and each of them in his Turn paid the 
Forfeiture of his Life. 


— 2 — — * — 


CVII. is equally the ſame. 


2 — * 


HIS Expreſſion, ſo frequently in the 

Mouths of the lower ſort of People, who 
mean by it I 7s the ſame, or it is all one, would 
not be worth mentioning, if it did not ſome- 
times eſcape their Betters. 


As it is uſed, it is Nonſenſe : for the Word 
Ily ought to refer to ſomething, whereas, as 
cheſs People uſe it, it is — to refer to No- 


thing. 


THE 


4 
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 CVIIL HE Word both, of the impro- 
12 per Uſe of which I have already 
polen, is frequently brought in with equal or 
Equally in an abſurd Manner. For Inſtance, 
T hoſe two Men are both equal in Capacity —T hoe 


two Men are both equally ambitious 


A and B are equal in Capacity is 3 This 
means that they are equal to each other. 


A and B are both equal in Capacity to Cis like- 
wiſe Senſe. It ſignifies that A is equal to C, 
and that B is likewiſe equal to C in Capacity. 


But, if I fay ſimply that A and B are both 
equal in Capacity, I talk Nonſenſe : for 
theſe Words fignify only that A is equal in Ca- 
pacity, and that B is likewiſe egual in Capaci- 

city, without implying to whom, So that the 
Word equal has nothing to which it refers, 


. ES OE EONS 


We have Numbers of Authors (and ſome of 
them "0 ahh ones) who don't attend to this 


8 » „ — 
* 9 


CIX. 7 Ti rs oth allowed that the Author of 
the Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, and of the 
Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion was 
one and the ſame. 5 
Preface to the Divine Legation. | 


1 3 + 0 
n 
Nn 


* F 


110 
1 thick this is ill expreſſed. When the Writer 
2 T he - Author of the Diſcourſe of Frec-thinking 
and of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian 
Religion, the very Words ſeem to ſuppoſe theſe 
two Works to be produced by one Man. And 
what Wonder is it that this one Man ſhould be 
one and the ſame? 


The Word Author the to have 3 re- 
peated, and the Verb ſhould have been in the 
plural Number. For Inſtance, It is generally 
allowed that the Author of the Diſcourſe of * 
thinking and the Author of the Grounds and Rea- 
dens of the Chriſtian Religion were one and the 


ſame. 


Faults of this Sort are very common in z our 
Engliſh IU. 


— 


2 


CX. Nees (as has been already 


obſerved) there is not a more com- 
mon Fault in ſpeaking, the uſing the Verb 70 


lay inſtead of to lie, while we ſcarcely ever hear 
the Word lie where lay would be proper; there 
are ſome few Writers, who are guilty of ſaying 
Fave lain which 1 is a Preterperfect of to lic) where 

they 


1111 } 


they ought to ay have laid, a Preterperfect of 
0 lav. a Tore | 


Among others, Bluet has this Exprethcs in 
his very ſenſible (though. little known) Anſwer | 
to Mandeville's Fable of the Bees. The Re- 
ſtraints, ſays he, that Education, Cuftom and 
Decency have lain them under, &. — and, in 
another Place, after they have lain afi de all Pre- 
Fences. to it. This is not good Engliſh. He 
ought to have uſed the Word laid, and not lain, 
for lain is the Participle of lie. We dont ſay to lie 
People under Reſtraints, or to lie aſide Pretences, 
but, to lay People under 2 and to lay a- 
Ade. Pretences. Po 


dc. ä * 


xl. E N PASS ANT. 


TNtead of « en paſſat, my Lord Stafteury, 
makes uſe of the Engliſh Words, in paſſmg. 
Herein I think he is right, The Expreſſion of 


in paſſing, or in paſſing along, is perfectly intel- 
ligible. and very eaſy. We have therefore no 


Need of the French W ords. 


le would indecd be well if foreign Words 


could be intircly banithed : The Uſe of —_ 
as 


et os rae 


* * * 79 — — * 
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has ſomething in it unnatural; and gives the 
Language, into which they are dragg'd, an Air' 
of Poverty. Where we want a Word in our 
own Tongue to expreſs any particular Idea, we. 
ought either to take a foreign Word, and give 
it an Engliſh Form and an Engliſh Pronuncia- 

tion, (as we have already done in many In- 

ſangget) e or to invent a , Word ourſelves. | 


CXII. HE Adverbs neither and ngr. are 
| not not to be uſed with 
verb nat ond the Pronoun IE 


This 1s wrong. The proper Way * ſpeak. 
ing is, I have received no Letter, either from him, 
or from his Brother. I have not heard any 
News, either of him, or of his Brother. 


This is, as I have ſaid, the correct Way .of 
ſpeaking. But we ought not to reſolve never to 1 
deviate from it. In very animated Speeches, 
where a Man were delivering himſelf with Ve- 


kemence and Heat, neither and nor, as having 
5 a more 


- (1g) 
2 more forcible Sound than either and or, might 
perhaps be uſed not with an ill Grace. 


8 
r 


inn @ © 


TE latter of thefe Words is frequently 
uſed where I ſhould imagine the former 

to be preferable. On a ſudden, and to ſend on 
an Errand, appear to me much better than of 


a ſudden, and to ſend of an Errand. 


I ſhould likewiſe think It happened on ſuch a 


Day much more proper than It happened of ſuch 
a Day. 


We common ſay To fall foul of (and not to 
fall foul on) a Perſon. Yet we have ſome few 
Writers, who ſay to fall foul on- and it ſeems 
to make better Senſe than To fall foul of. Tt 
were therefore to be wiſhed it were brought in- 


to Ule. 


In ſpeaking above of the Word Demeamur, 


I have ſaid If the lower People were to get hold 
of it. Yet I think fo get hold on and to lay hold 


on are better Expreſſions (tho leſs common) 
than to get hold of and to lay hold of. 
in HIS 


— 


( 114) 
TS Health beginning to decline, ſays 
the new Biographical Dictionary, 


he was no longer able to go through Buſineſs with | 
that Vigour and Zeal as he wiſhed. | 


That Vigour and Zeal as he wiſhed is not Eng- : 
liſh: for as is not to be uſed in this Manner 
with the Pronoun that. It may be uſed with 


fuch, or with ſo much, or ſo great. 


CXIV. 


For inſtance, He was no longer able to go 

' through Buſineſs with ſuch Vigour and Zeal as he 
wiſhed. ——with ſo much Vigour and Zeal as he 
wiſhed—— with ſo great a Vigour and Zeal as he 


wiſhed. 
The Vigour and Zeal as he wiſhed would like- 
wiſe be bad Engliſh. 


—— — 


— 


CXV.FFAHE fame Performance, ſpeaking 
of one Kong, ſays He was extreme. 
& deaf ſome Years before he died. 


If he became deaf ſeveral Years before he 
died, and his Deafneſs continued during thoſe 
feveral Years, (as ſeems to have been the Caſe) 
it would have been better to ſay He was deaf for 
fome Years before he died, The Word for would 


bave 


. — . r 
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have made it clear that his Deafnefs continueds 
whereas we may ſay that a Man was deaf ſome 
Years before he died, if he became ſo ſeveral 
Years before his Death, and, after ſome Time, 
recovered his Hearing. 


| Theſe ſeeming Minuties are by no Means to 
be deſpiſed, ſince they contribute to the Intel- 


| bgibleneſs of Language. 


CXVL SORT Ss 


T\HIS Plural is often improperly uſed, not 


only in common Diſcourſe, but by ma- 


ny of our Writers, inſtead of the Singular, Sort. 


I I ſee a large Number of Swords packed 


up for Exportation, it would be wrong in me 


to ſay There will be @ conſiderable Profit upon theſe 
Swords; for theſe Sorts of Goods fell well where 
they are going : for though theſe Swords are ſo 
many different Objects, they make but one fort 
of Goods. I ought therefore to ſay this Sort of 
Goods ſells, and not theſe Sorts of Goods ſell. 


P 2 WE 


( 116) | 


CXVII. E have Inſtances in our Tongue | 


f of Verbs in the third Perſon 
without a Nominative Caſe. 


Though he commends her upon the Whole, he 1 
cenſures her j5 jar as regards her Conduct in that U 
particular Affair. | | 


This is certainly good Engliſh, notwithſtand- 
ing the Word regards have no Nominative. — 


But theſe Verbs without a Nominative ought | 
(as I apprehend) to be always in the ſingular 
Number. | 1 | 


The Preface, ſays the Monthly Reviewer, | 
contains ſome general Obſervations on Military ; 
Matters, ſo far as concern a Militia. | 


2 


I can't allow this to be Engliſh. He certain | 
ly ought to have ſaid /o far as concerns a Militia : | 
for neither the plural Subſtantive Obſervations, 
nor the plural Subſtantive Matters has any thing 
to do in determining the Number of this Verbs 


2 


3 — 5 


CXVIII. HERE are numberleſs Inſtan- 
ces even in Writers not deſpi- 


cable in point of Senſe, of the groſs Violation 
of 


— 


—_— 


( 
of Grammar of joining Participles with Verbs 
by the Copulative and. For Example. He 
began now to live in a different Mamer; the 


F/tate, that was fallen to him, ſetting him at his 
Eaſe and made him very happy. 


Here the Word and joins the Participle ſet- 
* and the Verb made. 


— — 


CXIX. N him, Gi ſome Author, were 
happily blended true Dignity with ſoft- 


neſs of Manners, 
This Way of fpeaking, where a Noun fin- 


gular is made a Nominative to a Verb plural, 


when ſuch Noun 1s followed by one or more 
Nouns preceled by the Prepoſition with, is 
very common both in Engliſh and in French; 
and it muſt be owned that in many Places it ap- 
pears eaſy and natural, But in many others 
there is an Uncouthneſs in it, the Violation of 
Grammar being too palpable ; and it requires 
ſome Delicacy of Ear to judge where it is al- 
lowable and where not. In the Inſtance here 
brought I think it ſomewhat offenſive; and [ 


would rather have ſaid In him was happily blend- 


ed 
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ed true Dignity with foftneſs of Manners, or Ty 
him true Dignity was happily blended with ſoftneſs 
of Manzers, or In him were happily blended true 
Dignity and ſofineſs of Mamers, 


— 


CXX. HE are 6 far from promoting 
real Trade, that the Support of them- 


' ſelves and Families are a dead Weight on its 
Profits. Monthly Reviewer. 


I have already ſpoken of employing a Verb 
plural with a nominative Caſe ſingular, on ac- 
count of the intervening of a genitive Caſe 
plural between the two Words, and have con- 


demned the Practice, it giving the Sentence a very 
unnatural Sound. Theſe Writers are here guilty 


of it in ſaying the Support are a dead Weight. 


But there is another Fault in theſe Lines.— 
Of themſeFves and Families, for of themſelves and 


their Families, is very bad Expreſſion, though 
very common. It is mere Shopkeepers Cant. 


{Harris and Son, Clarke and Son, Brown and Son) 
and will always ſound contemptible in the Ears 
of Perſons of any Taſte. | 


SCARCELY. 


[ 


[ 


( 119) 
CXXI. SCARCELY. 


S there a Man ſcarcely to be found of a Tem- 


per fo truely mortified as to acquieſce in the 
loweſt and ſhorteſt Necęſſaries of Life ?. Harris. 


This is a French Expreſſion, but not an 
Engliſh one, though uſed by many of our 
Writers. At leaſt, it is not an Engliſh Ex- 
preſſion in the Senſe, which it is here intended 
to convey. In another Senſe it is properly 
uſed in Engliſh. 


'The Author, as the Tenor of his Diſcourſe 
ſhews, is of Opinion that a Man fo thoroughly 


mortified, can ſcarcely be found. But, what- 


ever a Frenchman might do, an Engliſhman 
would not uſe ſuch an Interrogatory to expreſs 
this Opinion. He would fay either Is it eaſy 


to find? or is it not very difficult ? or is it nat al- 


moft impoſſible to find ſuch a Man? Theſe are, I 
ſay, the Interrogatories an Engliſhman would 
uſe to ſignify that he ſuppoſes ſuch a Man can 
hardly be found. 


On the other Hand, if he were of a con- 
trary Opinion, and thought it not a very diffi- 
cult Matter to find ſuch a Man, he would upon 

hearing 


( 120 ) 


hearing another talk of the great Difficulty of 
it, naturally ſay, is there theu ſcarcely to be 
found a Man fo mortified ? which would imply 
that for his Part he did not think it fo very dif- 
ficult to find one. 


I have ſaid that the Author's Expreſſion is 
French in the Senſe in which he . it, but 
not Engliſh, 


A Frenchman (for Inſtance) would 1 Peut 
on a peine trouver un tel homme ? (literally, can 
one ſcarcely (or hardly) find ſuch a Man? to ſig- 
nify that he really believed it almoſt impoſſible 
to find ſuch a Man. But, if he meant to fig- 
nify that he ſhould not have thought it ſo very 
difficult, he would ſay Ne peut on donc qu'a 
peine trouver un tel homme? literally, Can't one 
then otherwiſe than hardly find ſuch a Man? 
And it is perhaps from an intended Imitation 
of the French that Mr Harris and ſome other 
Writers employ the Word ſcarcely in an Inter- 
rogatory in ſuch a Manner as with us gives a 
Senſe contrary to what they purpoſe ſhould be 
conveyed. | 


THE 


e 


CXXII. FFVH E Divine Legation, explain- 

ing a Paſſage in Virgil, ſays, 
But an old Poem under the Name of Orpheus, inti- 
tuled A Deſcent into Hell, had it been now ex- 
g i/ting, would perhaps have ſhewn us that no more 
was meant than Orpheus's Initiation. 

Had fuch a Thing been THEN exiſting, it 
would have had ſuch an Effect, is a proper 
Way of ſpeaking.— Had it been Now exiting, 
it would have had fuch an Effect, though many 
People would expreſs themſelves in this Man- 
ner, is hardly Senſe. 


1 think the Author ſhould have written as 
follows—But an old Poem under the Name of 
Orpheus, intituled A Deſcent into Hell, were 
it now exiſting, would perhaps ſhew us that no 

more is meant than Orpheus's Initiation. 
— — i 
CXXIII. AVING quoted the following 
3 Period in Remark 39, If you 
were | here, you would find three or four in the 
Parlour after Dinner, whom you would ſay paſs- 
ed their Afternoons as jocundly as any People you 
have this good While met with, I have condemned 
only the Word whom. But there is another 
Word which is wrong. Mr. Locke ought to have 
written who you would ſay paſs their Afternoons, 
&c, not paſſed, | 
| For 
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For the Reaſon of this, ſee Remark 82. 


CXXIV. 0 N E. 


WI O 4 D a reaſonable "SES believe 


it poſſible for Writers to make this 
Word plural, where it means (as it almoſt al- 


ways does) an Individual? and yet we ſome- 
times find it made ſo. 


Not one in an hundred, fays a Book called Hd- 
vice from a Biſhop to a Clergyman, either read of 
Jpeak i in publick with ary Propriety. | 


I am afraid the good Biſhop himſelf never 
ſpoke with much Propriety in Regard to his 
Choice of Words. What could induce: him to 
fay read and ſpeak, and not reads and ſpeaks ? 
Could he ſuppoſe that the Word Hundred was to 
determine the Perſon of the Verbs ? 


This is a Fault not unlike that which I have 
taken Notice of in Remark LXX. 


There are indeed Places where the Word one 
ought to be made plural. If I ſay Courtiers 
end Anti-courtiers are pretty much alike, The 


4 
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One have no more the Intere/t of the Nation af 
Heart than the others: This is a proper Way of 
ſpeaking, and it would be wrong to ſay has the 
Intere/t, becauſe the one here refers to a Sub- 
ſtantive (or to Subſtantives) plural. 


* ” 3. * 


2 
— _ *— 


CXXV. ONE OF THEIR &@c. 


n.. 


E I us ſuppoſe three Houſes to belong in 

common to three Men, each Man having | 

a Share in each Houſe. If one of theſe Houſes 
happen to fall, the ExpreJion of one of their 

Houſes is fallen, or one of theſe Men's Houjes is 
fallen would, without Doubt, be very proper. 

| But I believe ninety-nine Perſons in a Hun- 


dred would make uſe of the ſame Expreſſion 
where it would not be proper; or, at leaſt, 
where it would not be the beſt Way of ſpeaking. 

We will ſuppoſe a Man to be the ſole Pro- 
prietor of one Houſe. If this Houſe ſhould fall, 
there are few People but what, ſeeing this Man 
in Company with other Men, and mentioning 
the Accident, would (as I have hinted above) 
uſe the ſame Expreſſion, and ſay one of their 
Houſes is fallen, or one of thoſe Men's Houſes is 


| fallen, 
| 32 But | | 
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But this (as I ſaid juſt now) would not be 
the beſt Way of ſpeaking. It would be much 


better to ſay the Houſe of one of thoſe Men is 


Fallen, or the Houſe of one of them is fallen: for 
theſe Words, conveying but one Idea, could 


not be miſ-underſtood ; whereas one of thoſe 


Men's Houſes is fallen might be underſtood to 
{ſignify that thoſe Men had ſome Houſes in 


conimon, and that one of thoſe Houſes was 
fallen down, 


— th. cat 


CXXVI. Only. Not only. Neither. Either. 
HERE are innumerable Inftances of 
the wrong placing theſe Words, 


Only, by not being in its proper Place, gives 


a Senſe not intended. Not only, Neither and 
Either, by being out of their Places, make 
Nonſenſe, 

Theiſm, ſays my Lord Shafteſbury, can only 
be oppoſed to Polytheiſm or Atheiſm. 

He ought to have ſaid T heiſm can be oppoſed only 
to Polytheiſm or Atheiſm; For his Meaning is 
that Polytheiſm & Atheiſm are the only Things 
to which Theiſm can be oppoſed. But his Words 
don't imply this: for T heiſm can only be oppoſed 
to Polytheiſm or Atheiſm ſignifies that Theiſm is 


not capable of any Thing, except of being op- 


poſed to Polytheiſm or Atheiſm; which is a quite 
different 


different Senſe. Beſides, it makes a falſe AG 


ſertion : for, though it may be true that Poly- 
theiſm and Atheiſm are the only Species of Belief 
to which Theiſm can ſtand in Oppoſition, yet 
there are many other Things of which Theiſm is 


capable. It is capable of influencing a Man's 


Conduct. It is capable of gaining him the good 
Will of another in the ſame, or of exciting the 


Averſion of thoſe in a different Way of thinking. 
In ſhort, there is no ſaying of how _— Things 
it is capable. | 

He was not only an Eye-witneſ of thoſe Afairs, 


ut had a great Share in them. 
Biographical DiRicoary. 


He was neither learned in the Languages, nor 
Philoſophy. | „ ©; obbida 
| The proper Way of ſpeaking i is He not only 
was an Eye-witneſs of thoſe Affairs, but had a 
great ſhare in them. The not only ought to pre- 
cede the was, not to follow it. —He was learned 


neither in the Languages nor in Philoſophy. 1 uh 


ed oughr to precede neither. 

When we ſay, He was not only an He. witneſs 
of thoſe Affairs, but had a great Share in them, 
the Senſe of the Ward was, by this Word's be- 


ing put before the not only, is brought forward 
to the but had a great ſhare in them. It is there- 


ore the Lame as if we ſaid He was not only an 
He- 


ag ya 6, fe, ca. > . 
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Eye-witneſs of thoſe Affairs, but alſo he was had a 
great ſhare in them; which is Nonſenſe. 

So likewiſe in the other Sentence, He was 
wither learned in the Languages, nor Philoſophy, 
by putting neither, before learned, the Word 
Philoſophy, which ought to be oppoſed only to 
the Languages, becomes oppoſed to learned in 
me Languages; whereby we ſay He neither was 
learned in the Languages nor was he Philoſophy ; 
which alſo is Nonſenſe. 

J own it aftoniſhes me that our Writers 
ſhould. go on from Age to Age expreſling 
themſelves in this ſlovenly Manner, when there 
is not one Inſtance in ten of the Fault's being 
committed, where it would not have been eaſy 
to avoid it. Sometimes indeed there is no a- 
voiding the Impropriety without a Stiffneſs or 
Heavineſs of Expreſſion. In either of theſe 
Caſes it is to be ſuffered. 

M lerein not only their Wants were to be ſatis- 
fied, but ail their Appetites and Paſſions to be 
gratified. Lord Bolingbroke, 

Here the ut only is rightly placed. But the 
fame Writer in the following Sentence has 
placed it wrong. T hey ſpeak not only of the Law, 
but refer to many of the Facts related in the Pen- 
fateuch. By putting ſpeak before not only, he 
bas brought forward the Senſe of this Word, 


[197 1 


ſpeak, to the latter Part of the Sentence, and 
made Nonſenſe, for it is as though he ſaid T hey 
ſpeak not only of the Law. They likewiſe ſpeak 
refer to many of the Facts related in the Pen- 
tateuch. 


If a Man fa ys I ſpeak 33 him, but of 
all his Companions, here the Word © ſpeak is 
rightly placed before the not only, (6 the 
all his Companions ſtands oppoſed to the him; 3 
for which Reaſon the Senſe of the Word, 
- Jpeak, ought to be brought forward to the lat- 
ter Part of the Sentence, the Meaning of the 
Speaker being this, I ſpeak not of him only. 1 
likewiſe ſpeak of all his Companions. 


TT "07 | & 2.) n 


NE of the greateſt Barbariſms 

in the Engliſh Tongue, and 
which it amazes me that ſcarcely any Author 
avoids, is the uſing the preterperfect Tenſe of 
the Infinitive Mood where we CO) to uſe: the 


preſent or future. 


CXXVII. 


T was going to have writ 1 a . in- 
tended to have writ to him. n there be 
greater Nonſenſe than this? Is it not plain we 
ought to ſay I was going to write him a Letter. 
intended to write to him? When 


[ 128 ] 


' When we talk of going to have done a Thing 
or of intending to have done it, we ſpeak of the 
'Thing's being done, as prior to the ſetting a- 
bout it or intending it. 


We have indeed one Verb, which claims an 
indulgence in this Particular, and which it is 
neceffary to follow with the preterperfect 
Tenſe of the infinitive Mood, where it would 


be proper to follow other Verbs with the pre- 


ſent or future. 

This is the Verb ought, which 1s irregular and 
never varies in its Termination. If it were a 
regular Verb, it's Preterimperfect and Preter- 


18 would be oughted : and in that Caſe, if 


intended to tell a Man that it was his Duty 
upon ſome paſt Occaſion to act otherwiſe than 


he did, the proper Expreſſion would be You 


- aughted to act ſo and ſo, and not You oughted to 
HAVE ACTED ſo and ſo : for this laſt Expreſ- 


fion would contain the ſame Abſurdity as thoſe 
which I have condemned above. Indeed the 
Abſurdity is contained in the Expreſſion we 9 
uſe, viz: Tou ought to have done it. But there 
is no avoiding it, as this Verb does not change 
it's Termination: for when we ſpeak in the pre- 
ſent Tenſe, we fay Tou ought to no fo and ſo; 
and our uſing" the ſame + qe in a Ka 


_ Tenſe would cauſe a Confuſion. 
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| * E Reflections on the Engliſh Tongue have been 


printed ſome Time, and would have been publiſh'd 
ſooner, had not I receiv'd a Letter from a Friend in the 


Country, to whom I had ſent a Copy of my Book, 


wherein he endeavoured to diſſuade me from the Publi- 
cation of the Diſcourſe to His Majeſty. He thought an 


Addreſs to-the King was wrong, at any Rate, upon the 
Subject of teaching Languages, that my Stile was too 


familiar, inſtancing particularly the Expreſſion of a Dog; 
in a Dancing-School in Page 6, and that I dictated in tos 
minute a Manner. . e 


This Opinion alarmed me. I had made a Preſent of the 
Book to ſeveral Acquaintances in London, among whom are 
fome very ſenſible People; and not one of them, though 
they are all perfectly well affected to His Majeſty, had 
perceived any Thing amiſs in that Diſcourſe, I] deter- 
mined, however, to defer the Publication till I had had 
the Opinion of ſome others, Accordingly, Ihave conſult- 
ed, or cauſed to be conſulted, about thirty Perſons more; 
among whom there is indeed one, and but one, that 
forms much the ſame Judgment with my Country Friend, 


Could I think this Judgment right, I would not pub- 
liſh'the Diſcourſe on any Account. The Man does not 
exiſt that would more unwillingly affront His Majeſty, 
or that feels more Indignation at the ſhameful IN. — 
ners, with which he is treated by Numbers of his Sub- 
jects; not by thoſe in Low-Life only, but by many that 
live in Splendor; by many (as one of our Poets ſays) 
of the Great Vulgar as well as the Small: A Behaviour not 
to be parallelled in any other Nation, and by which we 
doubtleſs incur the Contempt of ſuch Foreigners as re- 
ſide among us. | 


Why my Friend ſhould think it improper to addrefs” 
His Majefty upon the Subject of teaching Languages 1 


cannot conceive, nor what he means by icli dictate 


in too minute a Manner. There is no dictating in the 


> 


Caſe. *Tis tqwe-I-deſcribeminuttly,s Method of teach- 
ing Languages, which, as I apprehend, is a much better 
than any that has been hitherto in uſe. And, if I did 


% Ta ibe it migutely, -how, ſhould it be well, under. 


Andlwhy ſhould it be improper to addreſs his Maj 
on ſuch a Subject? I haveigiven my Reaſons for thinking 
the Scheme would be of infinite Utility; fince, as I ſup- 
poſe; this Method would inſtruct far more ſpeedily, , 
more: effectually, and with leſs Pain to the he, than * * 
the common One; and by ſhortening the Time of Edu- | 
cation,” would bring Youth ſooner into the Buſineſs of 

Life. And is this unworthy the ' Confideration of a: 
Sovereign ? e NL. 


As. to, the Expreſſion of a Dag hin e Dancing School, 
it is indeed a coarſe one: But being only a quoted Ex- 
preſſion, and taken from a Play that every Body is ſup- 

ſed to be acquainted with, and being "EP humorous, 
itſelf, and brought in perfectly apropos, all this is, in, 
Excuſe for the uſing it. 


« 


my Opinion, a ſufficient 

The Paſſage the other Gentleman chiefly. objecis to, is 
chat in P. 29, where I call the immoderate Joy expreſſed. 
by all Ranks of People at His Majeſty's Acceſlion, fool- 
it and groundleſs. © This, it is true, at firſt Sight appears 
 harth> 13 I immediately after give my Reaſon for 
calling it ſo, vis: our having juft It 2 good King, and 
our nat being ſure that we: had changed for the Better, it ſnews 
itfelf in a quite different Light 


In ſhort, I cannot think-there is any Thin indecent 
in my Manner of addreſſing His Majetty. But, ſhould 

Public be of another Opinion, an my | 
the Public be of another Opinion, and ſhould my Boot 
op Bi a ſecond Edition, I ſhall take Care to give 


The AvTHoR:: 


It was through mere forgetfulne fs that, in gi ing my 
Opinian'of about twenty of our beſt Painters in the Pre- 
face, did not mention R. Pine, whom F acknowledge to 


be one of the very beſt Portrait Niere we have. 
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Caſe. "Tis ue Ldel caibomingbhi Method of teach- 
ing Languages, which! as I apprehend, is a much better 


than any that has deen hitherto in uſe. And, if I did 
F it u eee e N 
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» Andiwhy mould it de improper to addref hid Majeſty 
on ſuch a Subject ? have given my Reaſons for thinking 
the Scheme would be of infinite Utility; fince, as Fad 
poſe; this Methad would infirutt: far more 
more! eſfectually, _ 2 leſs Pain to 2 14 — 
te common mute d by ſhortening the Time of Edu- 
cation,' would . — Youth ſooner into the Buſineſs of 
Kife;!: And is this unworthy” the * of a 
Sovereign ? 


- As to the Expreſſion - of a Dog in a 5 
it is indeed a coarſe one: But being only a 12 hot Ex- 


xreffion, and taken from a Play that every Body is ſup- 
poſed to be ac quainted with, and being 12 humorous 
in itſelf, and be 5 a 1 37877 a * is, ine 
my Opinion, aſl ſe for the uſing | 


The Paſſage the other Gentleman chiefly. objecis to, is, 


| thatin E P. 29, where I call the immoderate Joy expreſſed. 


* Ranks of Feoph at His Majeſty's Accollion: fool- 

j and roundleſi. © his, it is true, at firſt Sight appears 

12 when I immediately after give my Reaſon for 

calling it ſo, vis: our having juft 2 ood King, and 

ear vn being ſure that SFr, the e 1 ews 
itfelf in a quite different Light. 


In ſhort, I cannot think there is any y Thin ind decent 
[ 


Manner of addreſſing His Majetty t, 1h 
in. ic be of another Opinion, and Loud my Bock 


chrough a ſecond Edition, I ſhall take Care to give 
2 Dior: a different Form. _ 
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Opinion of . twen Fu beſt Painters giving 2 
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